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EOS.  NILS  P.  HAUGEN, 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


MAY    12,    1888. 


WASHINGTON. 
1888. 


T  A  R  I  K  F* . 

SPEECH 

HON.    NILS    P.    HAUGEN. 


The  House  being  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  9051)  to  reduce  taxation  and  simplify 
the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue- 
Mr.  HAUGEN  said: 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  If  it  were  not  for  the  "surplus,"  the  Democratic 
party  would,  indeed,  be  in  dire  distress  for  an  argument  upon  which  to 
base  their  claim  to  continuance  in  office.  Four  years  ago  their  rally- 
ing cry  was  "Cleveland  and  reform."  It  would  be  sheer  mockery  to 
repeat  that  cry  in  the  coming  struggle,  for  not  even  the  saintly  Mug- 
wump is  any  longer  capable  of  sustaining  the  President  as  a  reformer. 
The  President  himself  by  his  silence  on  the  subject  admits  that  "civil- 
service  reform"  no  longer  occupies  that  prominent  position  it  did  in 
the  balmy  autumn  days  of  1884.  "Publicomce"  has  become  a  "  Dem- 
ocratic trust,"  and  not  a  "public  trust,"  and  is  rapidly  coming  to  de- 
serve the  same  condemnation  as  those  other  unholy  combinations  which 
prey  upon  the  public  under  the  misapplied  name  of  ' '  trusts. ' ' 

There  is  no  longer,  thinks  the  President,  that  supreme  danger  in  ac- 
cepting a  second  term  of  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  the  American 
people,  of  which  he  was  so  apprehensive  in  his  letter  of  acceptance. 
In  his  immaculate  hands  no,  danger  of  abuse  lurks  in  the  great  power  of 
appointment  to  effect  the  goal  of  personal  ambition. 

The  view  changes  before  the  Presidential  vision.  The  ' '  public  trust ' ' 
of  1884  has  given  way  in  1887  to  the  "surplus,"  with  the  "vicious,  in- 
equitable, and  illogical  tariff ' '  heaving  into  sight.  We  were  on  the  very 
tmnk  of  ruin,  according  to  the  President's  message,  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, 1887.  He  starts  out  with  saying: 

You  are  confronted  at  tne  threshold  of  your  legislative  duties  with  a  condi- 
tion of  the  national  finances  which  imperatively  demands  immediate  and  care- 
ful consideration. 
And  further  on — 

It  will  not  do  to  neglect  this  situation  because  its  dangers  are  not  now  palpa- 
bly imminent  and  apparent.  They  exist  none  the  less  certainly,  and  await  the 
unforeseen  and  unexpected  occasion  when  suddenly  they  will  be  precipitated 
upon  us. 

The  danger,  he  tells  you,  is  there,  although  "not  now  palpably  im- 
minent or  apparent."  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  like  manner,  was  in  the 
habit  of  telling  the  House  of  Commons  when  that  body  clamored  for 
administrative  reform  in  England,  that  she  knew  best  what  was  for  the 
welfare  of  her  subjects,  and  that  they  better  attend  to  those  duties  Her 
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Majesty  graciously  assigned  them.  History  records  no  snch  supreme  in- 
sight into  affairs  "  not  palpable  or  apparent"  to  the  citieen  or  legisla- 
tor since  the  days  of  "  Good  Queen  Bess  "  until  the  reign  of  Grover  the 
First. 

But  the  alarm  seems  to  have  faded  away  as  gently  as  the  last  echoes 
of  the  Presidential  message.  While  his  fellow-partisans  took  up  its 
sad  refrain  and  carried  it  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  confident  in  the  strength  and  stability  of  their 
institutions,  refused  to  be  convulsed.  The  public  mind  and  business 
confidence  are  certainly  as  composed  as  at  the  date  of  the  message.  As 
a  prophet  of  evil  the  President  is  a  failure. 

Even  this  Democratic  House  betrays  by  its  masterly  inactivity  its 
failure  to  appreciate  the  warning  signal  of  impending  danger,  for,  al- 
though the  alarm  note  was  sounded  in  early  December,  no  remedy  is 
proposed  by  the  Democratic  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  only 
source  from  which  it  could  originate,  before  the  middle  of  April.  Sus- 
picion might  suggest  that  Democracy  fears  to  meet  the  issue  recklessly 
precipitated  upon  it  by  the  President  without  first  hearing  from  its 
nominating  convention  in  June,  and  that  the  interval  has  l$een  pur- 
posely bridged  over  by  inaction.  The  next  few  weeks  will  disclose 
whether  this  is  well  founded. 

The  bill  before  us,  Democrats  say,  is  intended  to  meet  the  danger  of 
an  accumulated  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  I  believe  as  firmly  as  any 
Democrat  that  no  more  revenue  should  be  collected  than  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government  economically  administered.  But 
p  irsimony  is  not  economy.  I  would  pay  the  nation's  just  debts  and 
moral  obligations  as  well.  I  would  at  least  make  an  honest  effort  to 
fairly,  equitably,  and  liberally  compensate  the  heroic  veteran  volun- 
teer soldiery,  whose  prowess  in  its  death  throes  preserved  the  nation's 
life  and  integrity.  I  would  consider  with  liberality,  without  waste- 
fulness, the  imperative  needs  ^of  our  internal  commerce,  and  improve 
our  great  national  highways,  recognizing  that  to  the  interior  portions  of 
the  country  the  navigability  of  our  lake  and  river  routes  furnishes  the 
surest  safeguard  against  extortionate  railway  charges. 

The  President  entertains  different  views.  He  vetoed  the  dependent 
pension  bill;  as  well  as  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill  passed 
by  the  last  Congress.  It  might  well  be  asked,  was  there  premeditated 
malice  in  this  ?  Had  he  signed  those  bills,  as  Congress  by  its  well- 
considered  action  said  he  ought,  and  the  needs  of  the  country  demanded 
that  he  should,  the  excess  of  our  income  over  our  expenditures  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  would  not  have  added  alarmingly  to  the  surplus, 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  humanity 
in  the  one  case,  relieving  thousands  of  sufferers,  and  in  the  other 
would  have  cheapened  the  cost  of  transportation  of  every  bushel  of 
grain  carried  from  interior  and  Western  States  to  the  seaboard.  For 
some  inexplicable  reason — unless  he  considered  it  necessary  to  create  a 
surplus,  so  that  he  might  have  some  pretext  on  which  to  base  his  at- 
tack upon  the  protective  system  of  the  country — he  failed  to  meet  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  his  countrymen.  Now,  using  this  surplus, 
for  which  he  is  individually  largely  responsible,  as  a  shield,  he  proceeds 
to  launch  against  the  enterprise,  the  genius,  the  thrift  of  the  people 
the  venomous  darts  of  free  trade  by  parading  in  his  message  the  sur- 
plus as  the  necessary  result  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  ' '  vicious, 
inequitable,  and  illogical  tariff."  And  to  his  stubborn  resolution  his 
party  bows  in  abject  submission. 


The  President  in  his  message  expresses  doubt  as  to  whether  the  law 
authorizes  the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  out  of  moneys  now  in  the 
Treasury  in  advance  of  its  maturity.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  this 
House  he  was  relieved  of  bis  doubt,  not  even  Democrats  having  the  ef- 
frontery of  upholding  him  in  this  misconstruction  of  a  plain  law.  Had 
the  President  continued  the  policy  of  his  own  and  former  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  he  would  have  had  no  surplus  to  point  to.  This  doubt 
never  occurred  to  his  mind  until  -some  $17,000,000  had  been  paid  out 
of  the  Treasury  by  his  Secretary.  Then  first  did  it  occur  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  there  was  danger  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  dear  sur- 
plus. Had  he  continued  to  obey  the  law  as  he  started  in,  the  money 
locked  up  in  the  Treasury  would  have  been  restored  to  its  legitimate 
channels  of  trade  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds  purchased  saved  to  the 
people. 

It  is  made  apparent  in  this  prolonged  discussion  that  harmony  does 
not  altogether  prevail  in  the  ranks  of  the  supporters  of  this  bill.  They 
are  all  agreed  that  a  protective  tariff,  in  the  language  of  the  President, 
is  "vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical,"  except  where  it  has  breathed 
the  spirit  of  life  into  some  industry  in  the  district  of  a  Democratic 
member. 

SUGAR. 

The  Democratic  sugar  of  Louisiana,  costing  the  people  of  my  State 
some  $2,000,000  per  year  of  unnecessary  and  vexatious  taxation,  with- 
out a  redeeming  feature,  which  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
has  failed  of  the  only  legitimate  object  and  purpose  of  protection,  that 
of  stimulating  an  industry  in  order  that  it  may  eventually  meet  the 
wants  of  our  own  people,  and  thus  by  force  of  home  competition  lower 
the  price,  has  been  treated  more  tenderly  by  the  Mills  bill. 

If  there  were  any  reasonable  hope  that  continuing  the  protective  duty 
on  sugar  would  result  in  production  approximately  commensurate  with 
our  consumption,  I  for  one  should  object  to  its  abolition;  but  after  a 
trial  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  a  cost  to  the  people  of  this  country  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  vain  efforts  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late an  industry  which  refuses  to  respond,  it  does  seem  that  the  sugar 
tax  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Sugar  is  certainly  one  of  those  articles  commonly  called  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  used  by  the  poor  and  rich  alike,  and  the  abolition  of  this 
duty  would  cheapen  sugar  to  the  consumer  and  would  insure  a  decided 
and  material  relief  to  the  Treasury  by  cutting  off  one  of  the  principal — 
indeed,  the  very  largest — source  of  revenue.  But  the  sectionalism  of 
the  bill  is  apparent  at  the  very  outset,  and  the  planter  of  Louisiana 
need  have  no  fear.  His  special  interest  will  receive  no  harm  at  Demo- 
cratic hands.  There  is  but  little  relief  offered  in  this  direction  by  the 
majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  considering  the  oppor- 
tunity here  presented  to  accomplish  their  avowed  purpose  of  materially 
reducing  the  surplus. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1886  and  1887  we  imported  sugar  to  the  value 
of  $68,897,102.27,  the  duty  collected  thereon  amounting  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $56,515,601.67. 

Including  with  the  tariff  on  sugar  the  $1,496,836  collected  on  im- 
ported molasses  gives  a  total  of  $58,012,464  paid  out  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  industry,  which  has  so  far  failed  to  furnish  one-eleventh 
of  our  consumption. 

While  I  do  not  admit  the  general  proposition  so  frequently  laid  down 
by  the  other  side,  that  the  price  of  an  article  is  increased  by  the  amount 
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of  the  duty  where  the  subject  of  the  duty  is  an  article  which  is  capable 
of  development  to  the  extent  of  our  demands,  I  do  admit  that  where 
so  small  a  part  of  our  consumption  is  of  domestic  culture  and  manu- 
facture as  is  the  case  with  sugar  the  proposition  is  approximately  cor- 
rect. 

So  that,  according  to  the  favorite  Democratic  method  of  illustration, 
whenever  a  poor  laborer  takes  his  hard-earned  wages  and  at  the  gro- 
cery invests  them  in  sugar,  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  sugar  purchased 
he  is  taxed  by  the  rich  planter  and  sugar  refiner  an  additional  82  cents. 
This  "  robber  tariff,"  to  quote  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  enables  the  monopolistic  "sugar  trust"  and  sugar  barons 
to  take  out  of  the  consumer's  pocket  $1.82  for  that  which,  were  the 
duty  removed,  would  cost  him  $1. 

We  produce  only  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  the  expense  of  this  duty  to  our  people  is  even  greater 
than  the  amount  collected,  as  the  same  rule  of  increased  cost  must  be 
similarly  applied  to  the  Hawaiian  sugar  admitted  free  of  duty,  and 
which  last  year  amounted  to  $9, 255, 351,  as  well  as  to  domestic  sugars. 
It  would  likewise  affect  the  price  of  molasses  and  sirups.  Of  these  we 
imported  last  year  38,007,700  gallons,  valued  at  $5,355,475;  113,574 
gallons  of  this  being  admitted  free  under  the  Hawaiian  treaty.  The 
duty  is  4  cents  per  gallon  on  the  lower  and  8  cents  on  the  higher  grades. 

It  is  proposed  by  my  Republican  friends,  I  believe,  to  substitute  for 
this  duty  a  bounty  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  producer.  On  principle 
a  bounty  does  not  strike  me  favorably.  Once  established  any  effort  to 
decrease  or  abolish  it  would  encounter  the  most  determined  opposition. 
But  I  do  not  propose  to  set  my  judgment  up  against  the  intelligent 
opinion  of  my  party.  Very  few  men  are  able  to  sustain  successfully  or 
profitably  to  their  constituents  the  role  of  independents,  and  I  have  no 
such  conceit  or  inclination.  I  was  elected  as  a  Republican  by  a  Re- 
publican constituency,  which  has  the  right  to  expect  to  find  me  in  the 
Republican  column.  I  do  not  intend  to  disappoint  them. 

It  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  proposed  plan  to  repeal  the 
duty  on  sugars  and  grant. a  bounty  instead,  retaining  only  sufficient 
duty  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  bounty,  will  save  to  the  people  about 
$50,000,000  per  year,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  producer  as  fully 
protected  as  under  the  present  law.  This  will  certainly  recommend 
itself  to  every  citizen  earnestly  desiring  a  reduction  of  income,  and  to- 
whose  political  ambition  the  surplus  scarecrow  is  not  absolutely  es- 
sential. The  planter  ought  not  to  object,  for  his  protection  remains 
intact.  The  consumer  certainly  will  not,  for  he  will  be  saved  $50,000,- 
000  per  year.  The  Democratic  politician  alone  will  feel  that  his  chief 
occupation,  that  of  berating  Republicans  for  heaping  up  the  people's 
money  in  the  Treasury,  will  be  gone. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  new  diffusion  process 
which  seems  to  have  been  successfully  introduced  in  Kansas,  holds  out 
the  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  in  the  sugar  industry, 
and  that  the  sugar  necessary  for  our  consumption  may  still  be  pro- 
duced by  our  own  labor  and  prove  profitable  to  the  agriculturist,  and 
result  eventually  in  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer.  If  this  desir- 
able result  can  be  attained,  the  broad,  rich  prairies  of  Kansas,  and  fer- 
tile fields  of  Wisconsin  as  well,  now  producing  cereals,  will  be  largely 
turned  into  cane-fields,  thus  reducing  the  oversupply  of  grain,  and 
giving  to  our  people  sugar  of  our  own  production.  As  the  grain  crop- 
of  one  State  competes  with  that  of  every  other  in  the  common  market. 


the  effect  of  transforming  to  any  considerable  extent  the  grain-grower 
into  a  cane-grower  will  be  an  advantage  to  both. 


Bice  is  another  Democratic  product — I  dare  not  say  Southern,  for 
fear  of  being  accused  of  sectionalism,  admitting,  however,  that  I  love 
the  North  better  than  the  South,  my  own  State  better  than  any  other, 
even  in  the  North,  but  my  adopted  country  as  a  whole  better  than  any 
other  country  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  not  excepting 
that  land  of  pine-clad  mountains,  laughing  water-falls,  and  beautiful 
fiords,  with  a  history  humble  as  a  nation,  but  of  heroic  individual- 
ism— the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  [Applause.] 

A  duty  was  placed  upon  rice  in  1846,  and  it  has  since  remained  du- 
tiable. It  is  a  crop  to  the  production  of  which,  as  hitherto  to  sugar, 
nature  seems  to  have  fixed  a  limit.  It  is  healthful  and  nourishing, 
and  a  duty  enhancing  its  cost  to  the  consumer  and  failing  to  encourage 
its  production  to  an  extent  influencing  in  any  perceptible  degree  the 
market  price,  is  indefensible  with  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  The 
following  statement  of  the  crops  raised,  prices  prevailing,  and  duty  will 
illustrate  my  argument: 

Hice  crop  of  the  United  States  fief  ore  and  since  the  war. 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Prices  per 
pound. 

1840.... 

63  948  000 

Cents. 
2|  to  4 

1845  

71,  492,  400 

2|  to  4| 

1850  

112  237  800 

2^  to  3| 

1855  

70  872  000 

2i  to  M 

1860  

119,  344,  800 

3  to  4| 

1865  

5  000  000 

9|  to  14 

1870  

52,  892,  400 

5i  to  9i 

1875  

85,  000.  000 

6?  to  8i 

1880  

122  000  000 

5i  to  8 

1885  

150  000  000 

3'  to  5i 

To-day  

4£  to  &*• 

Tariffs. 


Years. 

Rate. 

1840..-..-. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (average 
|  cent  per  pound). 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (average  i 
cent  per  pound). 

1841  

1842  

1846 

1857 

1861.... 

Cleaned. 

Uncleaned. 

Rough. 

Per  cent. 

11 

2* 

Per  cent. 
1 
2 
tt 

Per  cent. 

It 

1864  , 

1883  

8 

Tariffs — Continued. 


Cleaned,  ad  valorem. 

Uncleaned,  ad  valorem. 

Duty  at  present  

Cents. 
2i  =  90  per  cent. 
2   —  80  per  cent. 

Cents. 
li  =  75  per  cent, 
li  —  67  per  cent 

Duty  1861  to  1864*  

1J-  —  45  per  cent. 

1   =33  per  cent. 

Duty  before  the  war           

Highest  20  per  cent. 

*  Foreign  rioe  much  higher  than  now,  hence  specific  duty  was  less  per  cent. 
on  value. 

Yearly  consumption  per  head,  England  (1886),  10J  (10.76)  pounds. 

Yearly  consumption  per  head,  United  States  (1886),  4  (4.02)  pounds. 

Rice  at  3  cento  per  pound,  cleaned  in  New  Orleans,  nets  planter  on  planta- 
tion, AS  follows: 

Forty-four  bushels  (10  barrels  clean),  per  acre,  low  yield,  $22. 

Sixty  bushels  (16  barrels  clean),  per  acre,  average  yield,  $36. 

Eighty  bushels  (20  barrels  clean),  per  acre,  not  unusual  yield,  $48. 

Better  than  wheat. 

The  last  two  rice  crops  have  not  varied  materially  from  that  of  1885, 
about  150,000,000  pounds.  We  imported  in  1887,  94,686,659  pounds. 
With  cheaper  rice  it  is  safe  to  say  a  much  larger  amount  of  this  food 
product  would  be  consumed  per  capita,  as  the  table  shows  is  the  case 
in  England.  In  their  search  for  ' '  raw  and  unmanufactured  material ' ' 
to  be  placed  upon  the  free-list  why  did  not  the  Democratic  committee 
include  in  their  proposed  bill  rough  and  uncleaned  rice  ? 

LEGITIMATE  PROTECTION. 

Unlike  a  bounty,  a  protective  duty  works  its  own  repeal  when  im- 
posed on  legitimate  objects;  that  is,  such  as  are  capable  of  development 
to  the  extent  of  our  wants.  A  bounty  remains  stable,  and  its  expense 
increases  with  the  increase  of  domestic  production.  Under  a  proper  pro- 
tective duty,  when  home  production  approximates  a  point  commensu- 
rate with  the  demand,  prices,  by  the  very  force  of  domestic  competition, 
gravitate  to  their  natural  level,  the  tax  fading  away  without  the  least 
disturbing  or  alarming  effect  upon  business.  The  price  of  many  arti- 
cles of  clothing  used  by  the  laborer  and  artisan  is  no  higher  here  than 
in  England,  showing  that  as  to  those  goods  protection  has  effected  its  pur- 
pose. From  personal  experience  as  to  prices,  I  remember  myself  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixties  a  pair  of  ducking  overalls,  such  as  was  then 
commonly  used  by  lumbermen,  cost  $2.50;  reduced  to  a  gold  basis,  not 
less  than  $1.75.  This  sum  will  to-day  buy  a  whole  suit  of  the  same 
material,  and  better  made.  A  pair  of  driving-boots,  costing  at  that  time 
$10,  costs  to-day  $5.  Instead  of  ducking,  the  lumberman  now  uses 
woolens,  paying  for  a  Mackinaw  suit  $5,  finding  it  cheaper  and  more 
comfortable. 

The  cost  of  a  lumberman's  outfit  going  into  the  woods  in  Wisconsin 
at  present,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
1  pair  woolen  pants - .' ....  82.50 

1  Maekinac  coat - 2. 50 

2  pairs  socks,  at  75  cents -    1.50 

2  pairs  drawers,  at  $1.25 ~    2.50 

2  undershirts,  at  81. 25 2.50 

1  f>Hir  mittens  ... .75 

2ov<-rHhirts,  at  SU75 - 3.50 

1  pair  boot  packs  or  rubber  shoes -    2.75 

Total 18.50 

These  goods  are  of  the  very  best  material,  and  are  principally  manu- 
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factured  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  wearing-apparel  is  wool. 
The  above  is  a  complete  outfit  for  winter  use  and  wear. 

And  reduced  to  gold  his  wages  are  now  higher  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  Even  the  poor  man's  blanket,  which  is  giving  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  so  much  concern,  and  with  which  they  have 
been  vainly  trying  to  cover  the  hideous  skeleton  of  free  trade,  is  little, 
if  any,  dearer  here  than  in  England. 

The  cost  of  a  pair  of  five-pound  woolen  blankets  in  England  is  $4.45. 
American  blankets  of  precisely  the  same  weight  and  quality  cost  $5.20. 
The  duty  is  $4.25  and  custom-house  fees  65  cents.  If  the  free- trade 
argument,  that  the  cost  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  were 
true,  the  poor  man's  blanket  should  cost  $9.35  instead  of  $5.20,  and 
that  without  allowing  anything  for  transportation  and  incidental  ex- 
penses of  exchange. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MACDONALD],  whom  I  do 
not  see  in  the  House,  whose  figures  submitted  here  a  few  days  ago  I 
have  examined,  would  go  at  it  in  this  way: 

Price  of  one  pair  poor  man's  blankets $5.20 

Robber  tariff 4.95 

Price  of  one  pair  poor  man's  blankets  with  robber  tariff  removed 25 

(Jain  fo)  poor  man ....-.......*....................................... 4. 95 

— Congressional  Record,  page  3947. — 

He  would  have  you  believe  that  under  free  trade  a  pair  of  blankets 
could  be  bought  here  for  25  cents.  This  is  exactly  the  process  of  his 
deductions  in  figuring  up  the  "gain"  on  necessaries  under  this  bill. 
The  proposition  is  too  absurd  for  further  comment.  That  gentleman 
also  seems  to  labor  under  the  misapprehension  that  an  ad  valorem  duty 
is  imposed  on  the  article  at  its  retail  value  here,  for  he  quotes  salt  in 
his  list  at  $3  per  barrel  (which  is  more  than  twice  its  value,  even  in 
Minnesota)  and  the  duty  at  $1.20.  The  gentleman's  statement  will 
need  a  great  deal  of  salt  to  preserve  it  through  the  summer  months  for 
use  in  the  fall  campaign.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  The  same  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  in  his  over-anxiety  to  strengthen  his  case  by 
large  figures,  includes  among  the  necessaries  of  life  "manufactures  of 
silk"  (page  3942  CONGRESSIONAL  EECOED).  On  this  article  he  says 
$15,540,301  duty  was  collected  last  year,  a  great  share  of  it,  no  doubt, 
ruthlessly  abstracted  from  the  toiling  farmers  of  the  Third  Minnesota 
district.  The  gentleman  nicely  discriminates  between  silks  and  dia- 
monds, classing  the  former  as  "necessaries,"  but  the  latter  as  "luxu- 
ries." The  evolutionary  process  seems  at  present  to  fee  resting  at 
"silks"  in  the  gentleman's  district.  When  he  returns  he  may,  how- 
ever, find  his  farmers  reaching  out  for  diamonds.  He  is  a  Kuskin  in 
his  tastes,  who  claimed  that  the  true  policy  was  to  cheapen  luxuries 
so  that  the  poor  might  afford  them  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  he  will  easily 
catch  up  with  the  processi  m. 

The  statement  made  on  this  floor  that  common  cotton  prints  can  be 
bought  here  as  cheaply  as  in  England  has  not  and  can  not  truthfully 
be  disputed.  In  some  cases  the  duty  is  as  high  and  even  higher  than 
the  selling  price  here.  The  more  expensive  cotton  fabrics  are  somewhat 
higher  here  than  in  England,  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  labor  enters 
in  Kb  them  and  that  our  laborer  demands  and  receives  better  wages  than 
his  European  brother;  but  even  in  those  the  difference  in  price  is  not 
equal  to  the  duty. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  our  foreign  commerce  shows 
that  of  $32,275,935  worth  of  cotton  goods  imported  in  1887  a  relatively 
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small  part  consisted  of  goods  entering  into  the  clothing  of  the  laborer's 
or  farmer's  family,  allowing,  of* course,  that  common  grades  entered 
largely  into  the  consumption  of  all  classes.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 
Cloths— 
Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
.  or  printed  square  yards... 

3,021,696 

$301,  636 

Bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 

24  928  404 

3  033  946 

Total   square  yards 

27,  950,  100 

3  335  582 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other  wearing-ap- 
pared  not  including  knit  goods 

436,  356 

Embroideries  lacings,  insertings,  trimmings, 
and  lace  window-curtains  

10,  467,  073 

Knit  goods: 
Stockings,  hose,  half-hose,  shirts,  drawers, 
and  all  goods  made,  fashioned,  or  shaped 
on  knitting  machines,  or  frames,  or  knit  by 

6  910  104 

Thread  (not  on  spools)  yarn,  wraps,  or  warp- 
yarn                                                       pounds 

1  894  798 

919  994 

All  other  ,  

6,  871,  244 

Total  cotton  manufactures  of  . 

28  940  353 

In  this  table  the  largest  item,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole,  consists 
of  luxeries.  The  next  largest  would  also,  in  a  modest  community  of 
laborers  or  farmers,  be  considered  in  that  class,  for  very  few  of  these 
people  wear  imported  stockings,  hose,  half-hose,  &c.,  of  which  this 
item  consists.  How  few  luxuries  enter  into  the  item  "all  other,"  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  cotton  goods  entering  mainly  into  the  cloth 
ing  of  the  laborer  and  farmer  are  contained  in  the  three  first  items  and 
amount  to  only  the  sum  of  $3,771,938,  while  60,000,000  people  neces- 
sarily use  of  these  common  good — necessaries  to  every  family — hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  a  year.  To  the  question  whence 
these  goods  are  supplied,  the  answer  is,  from  our  own  manufactories. 
Home  competition  in  the  common  cotton  fabrics  has  reduced  the  price 
until  it  has  successfully  closed  the  door  to  foreign  competition.  Sup- 
plying all  ouf  wants  it  has  lowered  prices  uudl  these  goods  are  cheaper 
than  at  any  previous  time.  Protection  has  effected  its  purpose.  The 
modester  the  attire  the  less  is  the  tax  imposed  on  the  wearer  under 
a  protective  duty. 

This  ought  to  set  at  rest  the  oft- repeated  charge  that  the  tariff  bears 
most  heavily  on  the  clothing  of  the  poor,  as  far  as  cotton  goods  are 
concerned  at  least. 

SALT. 

Salt  has  been  laid  down  in  Milwaukee  within  the  last  three  years  at 
53  cents  per  barrel,  wholesale.  The  empty  barrel  costs  between  20 
and  25  cents.  Calling  it  20  cents,  would  leave  33  cents  per  barrel  for 
the  salt.  The  tariff  is  12  cents  per  hundred- weight,  or  36  cents  per 
barrel  of  300  pounds.  According  to  the  Democratic  argument  ad- 
vanced here  that  the  wicked  Republican  tariff  increases  the  price  of 
an  article  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  thereon,  salt  ought  to  be  given 
away  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  3  cents  per  barrel  paid  the  pur- 
chaser for  taking  it  away,  or,  in  other  words,  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
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salt  should  be  that  of  the  cost  of  the  empty  barrel,  less  3  cents.  This 
reiers  to  Michigan  salt.  Removed  from  ..water  transportation,  the  value 
of  an  article  as  heavy  as  salt  is  rapidly  increased  by  railway  charges, 
and  the  price  to  the  consumer  at  inland  points  may  be  many  times  its 
original  cost  where  produced.  But  at  lake  ports  it  costs  as  much  to 
haul  a  barrel  of  salt  from  the  dock  to  the  residence  as  the  price  of  the 
salt  amounts  to. 

An  examination  of  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  containing  this  de- 
bate leads  me  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that,  even  in  the  minds  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  most  vehemently  urged  the  passage  of  this 
bill  and  their  free-trade  views  upon  the  country,  there  lurks  after  all 
a  suspicion  that  dire  results  may  possibly  follow  should  it  become  a  law. 
Each  one  carefully  guards  the  special  interest  of  his  district.  They 
impliedly  admit  the  danger  of  the  experiment  by  their  anxiety  to  try 
its  effect  upon  Republican  communities  first.  If  free  trade  is  such  a 
good  thing,  why  not  tear  down  the  walls  surrounding  the  Louisiana 
sugar-planter  and  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  world's  market?  If 
Louisiana  is  for  protection  let  her  declare  it  by  her  vote.  If  she  be- 
lieves in  the  theories  of  President  Cleveland  give  her  a  practical  trial 
of  them.  No  Republican  State  is  here  asking  to  have  the  duty  on  wool 
removed,  and  they  represent  the  large  majority  of  wool-growers  in  the 
country.  They  have  knocked  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  it. 

Under  the  Mills  bill  the  Democratic  sugar,  rice,  coal,  iron,  and 
whisky  of  the  South  are  left  untouched  or  but  slightly  interfered  with, 
while  the  Republican  wool,  lumber,  salt,  and  farm  products  of  the 
North  are  subjected  to  the  experimental  dissecting-knife  of  these  Dem- 
ocratic tariff-tinkering  quacks. 

I  refer  in  this  conne'ction  to  several  speeches  coming  from  Democratic 
supporters  of  the  Mills  bill  upon. this  floor.  During  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McMlLLix],  a  Democratic  member  of 
the  committee  reporting  this  bill,  a  question  was  raised  by  the  venerable 
gentleman  ironi  Pennsylvania  [-Mr.  KELLEY]  as  to  whether  a  certain 
clause  in  the  bill  might  not  be  so  construed  by  anti-protective  Treasury 
officials  as  to  put  iron  ore  and  coal  upon  the  free-list.  My  genial  friend 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  O'FERRALL],  in  whose  district,  by  the  way,  coal 
mining  is  quite  an  important  industry,  became  very  much  alarmed. 
V  Put  coal  on  the  free-list  ?  Never ! ' '  says  my  friend  to  himself.  ' '  I  am  a 
free-trader,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  Virginia  coal.  I  am  a  follower  of  the 
Presidential  policy  of  putting  raw  materials  on  the  free-list,  but  the 
President  meant  Republican  wool,  not  Democratic  coal."  He  rose  in 
his  seat  and  interrupted  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  but  being  in- 
formed that  no  such  intent  had  ever  possessed  the  Democratic  end  of 
the  committee,  and  that  if  it  should  appear  that  any  such  danger  lurked 
in  its  terms  the  bill  should  be  so  amended  as  to  remove  all  question, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  found  peace  for  his  troubled  soul  and 
quietly  and  serenely  let  the  discussion  go  on.  (Page  3599,  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

A  few  days  later  my  much-esteemed  friend  from  Virginia  with  elo- 
quence earnest  and  fervid,  denounced  the  Republican  robber  tariff  and 
declared  himself  unqualifiedly  for  the  Mills  bill.  Coal  troubled  him, 
no  longer. 

Even  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HEMPHILL],  whose 
kind  heart  would  shut  out  no  labor  and  no  product  of  labor — even 
the  much-abused  and  long-suffering  Chinaman  finds  a  warm  nook 
in  his  affections — has  a  tender  regard  for  rice.  But  rice  is  a  product  of 
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South  Carolina.     I  do  not  desire  to  misquote  the  gentleman,  and  will 
therefore  use  his  very  words: 

[Page  3575,  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.] 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Do  you  approve  of  those  features  of  this  bill  which  put  wool  on 
the  free-list  and  yet  protect  rice? 
Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  approve  of  this  bill  from  beginning  to  end 

A  few  minutes  latter  he  announced  the  oft-repeated  Democratic  doc- 
trine that  he  believed  in  buying  where  we  can  buy  the  cheapest,  un- 
doubtedly with  a  mental  reservation  as  to  rice,  and  was  again  inter- 
rupted as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  we  should  be  permitted  to  buy  where  we  can  buy  the  cheap- 
est, why  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  hire  where  we  can  hire  the  cheapest? 

Mr.  HKMPHILL.  Exactly.    I  think  that  is  right. 

California  Chinamen  will  please  take  notice  that  South  Carolina  is 
extending  to  them  a  hearty  welcome.  [Applause  and  laughter] 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  RAYNER]  will  support  the  Mills 
bill,  but  thinks  the  glass-blowers  of  his  district  deserve  more  considera- 
tion than  it  gives  them,  and  may  be  expected  to  ask  to  amend  in  that 
particular.  It  has  a  bitter  taste  to  him  on  that  account,  but  should  he 
fail  he  will  try  to  swallow  the  pill  and  smile.  (RECOED,  April  30). 

My  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr.  TARSNEY]  favors  the  bill,  of  course, 
as  a  Democrat  in  good  standing  should;  but  we  may  look  for  an  earnest 
effort  from  the  gentleman  to  restore  salt  to  the  dutiable  list.  On  the 
whole  that  gentleman  prefers  "a  sliding  scale,"  and,  inferentially  at 
least,  must  be  opposed  to  this  sudden  and  abrupt  placing  of  wool,  lum- 
ber, salt,  etc.,  on  the  free-list.  He  is  more  of  a  believer  in  the  late 
Hon.  William  R.  Morrison,  of  'horizontal"  memory,  than  a  disciple  of 
Mills.  (See  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  page  3643). 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  wool  interest  finds  a  defender  in  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  LANHAM],  who  dissents,  it  would  seem, 
from  his  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  thinks  that  even  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  Lone  Star  State 
free  wool  is  not  just  the  thing.  He  is  contented,  however,  with  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent. ;  thinks  that  amount  about  right  for  a 
Texas  sheep.  (Page  3914,  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD). 

It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  these  gentlemen  will  all  eventually 
vote  for  the  Mills  bill.  Not  that  they  believe  in  it,  but  it  follows 
closely  in  the  line  of  the  President's  ukase,  and  party  discipline  de.- 
mands  their  support.  Their  Moses  has  spoken  and  they  are  preparing 
to  follow  his  lead  into  the  wilderness  for  another  weary  tramp  of  twenty- 
four  years. 

Of  our  Northern  Democrats  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  They  are 
humble  followers,  not  leaders,  in  the  Democratic  procession.  They  re- 
ceived such  a  castigation  only  a  short  month  ago  at  the  hands  of  their 
valorous  Southern  leaders  for  following  out  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents in  supporting  the  bill  to  refund  to  the  States  the  direct  war 
tax,  amounting  to  some  $17,000,000,  that  it  is  with  fear  and  trembling 
they  now  approach  the  Democratic  altar  to  solemnly  declare  with  their 
hearts  in  their  throats  that  they  are  for  the  Mills  bill  j  ust  as  it  is,  and  they 
are,  oh,  so  sorry  that  they  acted  as  they  did  in  laying  their  unsanctified 
hands  upon  the  sacred  surplus.  [Laughter.]  Why,  the  indignation  of 
my  distinguished  friend  and  neighbor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MACDON- 
ALD]  rose  to  such  a  pitch  at  the  outrage  of  having  some  sixty  men  of 
this  House  filibuster  to  prevent  that  just  measure  to  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  $17, 000. 000  of  war  tax  from  passing  that  he  rushed 
into  print  and  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city  denounced  s.ich 
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infamous  proceedings  whereby  the  will  of  the  majority  was  thwarted, 
not  even  hesitating  to  thereby  censure  (by  necessary  implication)  his 
learned  colleague  [Mr.  WILSON],  whose  more  perfect  party  training 
had  taught  him  that  Democracy  means  Southern  supremacy,  and  who 
had  early  got  himself  into  line  on  that  basis.  [Applause] 

Not  three  days  had  passed  after  this  public  explosion  on  the  part  of 
my  friend  before  he,  too,  became  convinced  that  it  was  dangerous  to  re- 
duce the  surplus  by  $17,000,000  just  before  election,  even  to  pay  just 
debts,  when  the  money  would  largely  go  to  the  loyal  States  of  the 
North.  I  did  not  expect  him  to  consider  the  $446,000  which  Wiscon- 
sin would  have  received,  but  did  think  he  would  stand  by  his  colors 
for  Minnesota.  But  he  and  his  fellows  have  learned,  what  Mr.  Cleve- 
land discovered  in  the  early  summer  days  of  1885,  that  the  majority 
and  controlling  element  of  their  party  being  at  the  solid  South,  the 
wishes  of  that  section  must  be  respected.  Had  the  outcome  of  the  war 
resulted  in  defeat  to  the  North,  no  one  can  say  what  the  feeling  of  that 
section  would  have  been.  But  if  the  Southern  sympathizers  with  our 
unsuccessful  cause  had,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  bowed  in  that 
servile  submission  to  our  dictation,  which  is  now  evinced  by  the  North- 
ern Democrats  to  their  Southern  masters,  they  could  only  have  pro- 
voked the  contempt  the  brave  soldier  entertains  for  the  cowardly  de- 
serter. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  farmer  and  whether  he  is  benefited  by 
protection.  The  farmer  in  my  part  of  the  country  is  decidedly  a  laborer. 
He  is  almost  universally  a  small  land-owner,  small  as  compared  with 
the  farmer  of  the  prairie  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  number 
of  farms  in  Wisconsin  in  1885,  was  136,108,  or  about  one  farm  to 
each  11 J  inhabitants,  the  population  being  1,563,413.  The  aggregate 
value  of  farms  was  $568,187,288,  averaging  $4,174  each.  The  value  ot 
farms  is  governed  largely  by  their  distance  from  cities  and  manufact- 
uring towns,  showing  that  their  productive  value  increases  accordingly 
as  the  market  is  accessible. 

While  lumbering  still  holds  the  first  rank,  considerable  progress 
towards  other  manufacturing  in  various  branches  has  of  late  been  made, 
and  quite  a  number  of  woolen  mills  have  been  built,  nearly  all,  how- 
ever, thus  far  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  State  has  been  largely  settled  by  men  whose  only  capital  was 
industry,  intelligence,  economy,  and  perseverance.  It  has  been  an  al- 
most unbroken  rule  that  in  new  settlements  the  farmers  have  spent 
their  winters  in  the  logging-camps,  which  have  offered  steady  employ- 
ment at  fair  wages.  As  the  pine  receded  to  the  north  before  the  wood- 
man's ax  new  settlements  followed,  and  the  same  thing  was  repeated. 
This  continues  until  a  time  when  the  development  of  the  farm  and  in- 
crease of  his  stock  demands  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  owner. 
But  the  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  the  lumber  camp  and  mill 
does  not  cease  with  his  ceasing  to  be  a  wage-worker.  The  market  they 
afford  has  always  taken  a  goodly  share  of  his  surplus  produce.  The 
advantage  of  his  location  has  insured  the  husbandman  good  prices,  be- 
sides the  ready  sale  of  produce  which  would  not  bear  transportation  to 
distant  city  markets.  Since  the  extension  of  railways  into  our  pine 
belt,  carload  after  carload  is,  during  the  logging  season,  shipped  from 
Southern  and  Western  Wisconsin,  from  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
and  even  from  more  distant  Dakota,  to  supply  the  loggers  with  hay, 
oats,  corn,  butter,  lard,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  beans,  peas,  and  milling 
stufS. 
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The  lately  developed  Gogebic  iron  range,  with  its  15,000  people  set- 
tled in  there  within  the  last  three  years,  also  makes  a  constant  and  re- 
liable market.  Goods  shipped  to  the  camps  and  mines  are,  as  a  rule, 
purchased  directly  from  the  country  dealer  along  our  railway  lines. 

How  well  the  advantages  of  an  easily  accessible  market  is  understood 
and  appreciated  by  our  farming  communities  was  made  very  apparent  in 
the  western  counties  of  Wisconsin  three  years  ago.  A  proposition  was 
submitted  by  a  railroad  company  having  in  contemplation  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  to  build  upon  a  designated  line 
provided  the  towns  through  which  it  would  pass  would  raise  a  specified 
amount  of  money  to  assist  in  the  construction.  This  proposition  re- 
ceived universal  approval  by  the  farmers  along  the  line  whose  farms 
lay  so  close  to  it  that  they  had  reason  to  expect  to  receive  any  bene- 
fit from  the  new  conveniences  to  reach  the  market. 

The  recognition  of  the  advantage  of  a  home  market  is  universal. 
Many  farm  products  do  not  bear  long  transportation,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently those  most  profitable  with  a  near  market  and  make  up  the  im- 
portant difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

DIVISION  OP  LABOR  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  home  market  saves  transportation,  charges  of  middlemen,  and 
consumes  articles  which  would  otherwise  swell  the  volume  to  be  ex- 
ported, and  which  would,  if  exported,  help  to  reduce  prices  by  flooding 
the  foreign  market.  Besides  all  that,  the  home  market  is  somewhat 
within  the  control  of  the  seller.  If  he  does  not  receive  fair  treatment 
and  fair  prices  the  causes  are  within  reach  of  his  own  investigation. 
Every  farming  community  gives  welcome  greeting  to  any  kind  of  man- 
ufacturing whose  establishment  it  can  secure,  from  a  saw-mill  down  to 
a  cheese  factory,  and  willingly  taxes  itself  to  get  it,  wisely  considering 
such  contribution  money  well  invested. 

With  the  new  division  of  labor  which  yearly  takes  from  the  country 
population  to  add  to  that  of  the  town,  it  is  made  more  essential  than 
ever  before  that  the  distance  between  the  producer  and  consumer  should 
be  reduced.  Protection  has  effected  this  largely  for  New  England,  and 
I  confidently  believe  will  do  the  same  for  the  West  and  South  if  we 
are  permitted  to  continue  the  good  work  commenced.  The  farmer  is 
more  dependent  on  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer  than  at  any  previ- 
ous period  in  the  world's  history,  for  he  receives  nearly  all  his  goods 
ready-made. 

The  fact  that  he  is  relieved  from  many  cares  in  this  manner  enables 
him  to  more  closely  devote  his  intelligent  energy  to  his  special  call  ing. 
The  tiller  of  the  soil  of  half  a  century  ago  had  to  be  somewhat  of  a  car- 
penter, not  a  little  of  a  cobbler,  and  frequently  something  of  a  black- 
smith. But  these  avocations  have  disappeared  from  the  farm.  The 
hum  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  stroke  of  the  loom  are  legends  to  the 
young  American  housewife  of  to-day.  Even  the  farmer's  clothing  is 
no  longer  made  at  his  home.  It  is  cheaper  bought  ready-made,  just  as 
good  in  quality,  and  does  not  distinguish  him  from  his  brother  laborer 
in  the  city.  He  has  more  interest  in  the  city  and  town  than  formerly, 
for  work  not  connected  strictly  with  agriculture  is  done  in  the  centers 
of  population,  and  his  sons  and  daughters  hie  thither  for  employment 
when  not  needed  on  the  farm. 

This  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  use  of  machinery.  It  belongs 
to  the  evolution  of  our  age.  In  the  industrial  race  individual  labor 
can  not  compete  with  the  mill  where  one  engine  or  water-wheel  moves 
thousands  of  spindles  and  scores  of  looms,  and  where  the  workman  by 
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constant  attention  to  one  duty  acquires  the  quick  precision  of  the  ma- 
chine he  attends,  by  his  very  efficiency  cheapening  the  product.  More 
produce  has  to  be  sold  oft  the  farm  than  formerly  when  much  of  the  work 
now  substituted  by  articles  ready  made  was  done  on  the  farm.  Even 
in  Wisconsin  I  think  it  true  that  t^e  population  on  farms  constitutes 
but  little  if  any  more  than  half  of  the  total  population,  and  that  of  the 
products  which  leave  the. farm  two- thirds  never  cross  the  State  line. 

Eliminating  from  the  computation  the  counties  within  easy  reach  of 
Chicago,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  is  consumed  in  the  State.  But 
as  to  those  counties,  Chicago  is  a  home  market  and  a  most  valuable  one. 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  Southern  cotton  will  pass  directly  North 
from  the  cotton-fields  to  reach  the  markets  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, aud  relieve  us  from  the  extra  cost  of  roundabout  transportation  of 
1,000  miles  to  Eastern  cotton  mills.  And  if  you  can  not  send  it  to  us 
manufactured,  let  us  have  it  raw,  and  we  will  manufacture  it  ourselves, 
provided  you  do  not  by  continual  threats  of  disturbing  the  whole  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  country  keep  timid  capital  from  making  the  nec- 
essary investment. 

TRANSPORTATION  WASTE  OP  FORCE. 

All  unnecessary  transportation  is  a  waste  of  energy,  and  our  develop- 
ment ought  to  tend  in  the  direction  of  reducing  it  to  the  minimum. 
Of  all  things  I  am  impressed  with  the  importance  of  supplying  our  own 
necessaries  of  life.  With  our  vast  area,"  offering  every  variety  of  soil 
and  climate,  every  dollar  expended  in  the  development  of  our  latent 
possibilities  raises  the  wall  of  defense  against  possible  foreign  ibes,  and 
largely  serves  the  purpose  of  naval  and  military  expenditures. 

Transportation  only  consumes;  it  does  not  create.  It  is  a  tax  on 
every  article  carried,  and  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
forces  now  going  into  its  wasteful  service  released  for  more  profitable 
and  productive  labor,  or  at  least  not  increased  unnecessarily.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  encouraging  the  building  up  of  home  markets.  As 
we  are  legislating  for  this  country  and  not  for  any  other,  the  first  step 
is  to  relieve  our  people  from  deoendence  upon  the  foreign  market. 
Every  bushelof  wheat  consumed  here  is  a  bushel  less  added  to  the 
foreign  surplus,  and  every  acre  of  land  taken  from  wheat-growing  and 
applied  to  other  purposes  means  so  much  less  wheat  for  an  already 
overloaded  foreign  market.  We  largely  control  the  grain  prices  in 
Liverpool  by  the  quantities  we  send  there. 

Wheat  bears  transportation  better  than  any  other  cereal,  having  the 
greatest  value  proportioned  to  its  weight;  and  still,  at  present  prices, 
wheat  raised  300  miles  or  more  west  or  northwest  of  Chicago  pays  one 
trushel  out  of  every  three  to  transportation  companies  between  the  place 
of  its  production  and  Liverpool.  Every  third  bushel  is  given  away 
for  the  transportation  of  the  other  two.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
price  received  for  the  other  two  bushels  is  paid  for  carrying  back  such 
articles  as  the  farmer  needs. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  industrial  and  commercial  system  Demo- 
crats promulgate  when  they  want  "to  tear  down  the  walls  in  order 
that  our  farmers  may  have  the  open  markets  of  the  world. "  The  Re- 
publicans, on  the  contrary,  teach  the  doctrine  that  articles  at  present 
imported  shall  be  manufactured  in  this  country  as  far  as  nature  has 
provided  us  the  means  and  facilities  for  manufacturing  them.  The 
farmer  may  well  pray  Heaven  that  he  may  be  released  from  the  foreign 
market  by  an  enlarged  home  market  that  will  still  further  supply  its 
place. 
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THE  THEORY  OP  BARTER 

We  are  told  that  unless  we  buy  from  England,  England  will  not 
buy  from  us,  etc.  But  according  to  the  Democrats  themselves,  Eng- 
land, being  a  free-trade  country,  does  what  they  say  we  should  do — she 
' '  buys  where  she  can  buy  the  cheapest  and  sells  where  she  can  sell  the 
dearest,"  without  consulting  what  will  most  please  us. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  English  consumer  never  asks  where  the 
flour  he  uses  comes  from,  or  whether  the  wheat  he  buys  grew  in  In- 
dia, Russia,  Asia  Minor,  or  the  United  States.  The  free-trader  pict- 
ures to  himself  an  American  farmer  with  a  sack  of  wheat  on  his 
shoulder  entering  an  English  clothing  store,  offering  it  for  sale.  The 
English  merchant  tells  him  that  he  can  not  buy  American  wheat  un- 
less the  farmer  will  buy  his  woolen  goods;  he  is  willing  to  barter,  but 
pay  out  his  English  shillings  for  No.  1  hard  Dakota  wheat,  never. 
Now  this  ridiculous  and  much-repeated  "  you-buy-of-me-and-I-will- 
buy-of-you"  argument  is  the  merest  theoretical  vapor.  Modern  bus- 
iness is  not  conducted  in  that  way. 

The  grain  merchant  of  England  is  much  like  his  American  brother. 
He,  too,  has  been  thrown  into  one  specific  line  of  business.  He  deals 
in  grain  and  nothing  else.  By  the  time  the  grain  product  reaches  the 
English  consumer  he  does  not  know  whether  to  credit  it  to  India,  Rus- 
sia, or  the  United  States,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  does  not  care  so 
that  he  gets  it  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

We  buy  very  freely  of  Brazil,  our  imports  from  that  country  during 
1887  amounting  to "$52, 953, 176,  nearly  three-fourths  thereof  being 
coffee,  while  our  exports  to  Brazil  amounted  to  only  $8,071,653.  But 
not  even  a  free- trade  Congressman  would  refuse  his  morning  .decoction 
of  coffee  because  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  Brazil's  favor.  Such  a 
question  as  that  never  occurs  to  the  American  coffee  merchant,  and  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  his  English  cousin  still  bears  some  slight  resem- 
blance to  him.  Neither  one  permits  Democratic  free-trade  theories  to 
obscure  his  business  vision. 

THE  HOME  MARKET  THE  BEST, 

The  home  market  now  is  the  farmer's  best  market.  It  consumes 
nine-tenths  of  his  yearly  product,  leaving  for  export  only  one-tenth. 
If  the  exports  could  be  reduced  to  half  of  their  present  volume  the  re- 
suli  would  no  doubt  be  enhanced  prices. 

Each  country  brings  from  other  lands  only  what  is  necessary  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies  in  its  own  productions.  If  the  crops  are  good  in  west- 
ern Europe,  the  wheat  bins  of  India,  Russia,  and  America  are  drawn 
on  very  lightly,  and  the  American  wheat-grower  suffers  a  decline  of 
prices.  When  the  European  crops  are  poor  the  demand  for  our  wheat 
and  that  of  our  competitors  increases.  But  at  best  the  foreign  market 
is  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  to  the  farmer,  and  is  that 
market  from  which  he  mostly  needs  to  be  emancipated.  England  pur- 
sued a  strongly  protective  policy,  not  for  twenty-five  years,  merely, 
which  Democracy  thinks  ought  to  have  set  our  industries  upon  a  sure 
footing,  but  for  centuries,  and  thereby  built  up  and  diversified  her  in- 
dustries until  she  proudly  claimed  to  be  the  workshop  of  Europe.  She 
is  now  endeavoring  through  the  free-trade  party  in  this  Congress  to  re- 
gain in  the  United  States  that  supremacy  which  she  lost  a  century  ago. 

HOME  TRADE. 

The  fact  that  commerce  is  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  to  always 
remain  free  between  the  States  gives  the  American  producer  a  constant 
accessible  market  to  meet  the  wants  of  sixty  million  customers.  This 
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is  a  world  in  itself,  and  worth  more  to  all  classes  of  producers  than  all 
other  countries  combined  many  times  over. 

Our  soil  and  climate  are  as  divers  as  those  of  all  Europe.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  supply  the  products  of  the  tropics,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  lean  on  Europe  for  any  of  our  necessaries.  He  would 
be  a  mean  man  indeed  who  would  not  lift  a  linger  or  pay  a  cent  to  aid 
in  securing  for  his  own  town,  city,  or  village  a  mill,  a  factory,  or  a 
furnace  which  would  increase  the  number  of  consumers  of  some  a  nicies 
and  the  producers  of  others.  And  he  who  would  pass  by  his  home 
merchant  for  a  more  distant  market  would  be  no  better.  As  a  rule  it 
pays  well  to  trade  with  the  home  merchant,  even  if  his  prices  are  a  lit- 
tle higher  than  those  of  a  more  distant  market. 

LABOR  PRINCIPAL  PART  OF  ALL  PRODUCTS. 

Wages  are  lower  in  England  than  in  the  United  States,  and  capital 
commands  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  When  we  consider  that  the  value 
of  any  manufactured  article  consists  almost  wholly  of  labor,  our  pres- 
ent wages  certainly  could  not  be  maintained  were  we  put  in  open  com- 
petition with  England. 

In  computing  the  amount  of  labor  in  a  given  article  I  dissent  most 
emphatically  from  the  method  adopted  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that 
the  labor  entering  into  a  coat  is  only  that  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
tailor.  I  should  commence  with  the  care,  attention,  and  ,labor  which 
the  farmer  bestows  upon  his  flock,  and  follow  the  sheep  until  the  shear- 
ing. I  would  follow  the  wool  through  its  various  manipulations  until 
the  coat  was  handed  over  the  counter  by  the  salesman,  and  add  to  the 
•whole  a  small  sum  for  the  use  of  the  farm  for  grazing  purposes,  npon 
the  theory  that  the  farm  represents  the  owner's  accumulated  labor, 
upon  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return.  The  labor  of  developing  it 
and  putting  it  in  condition  for  gra'zing  purposes  and  raising  the  neces- 
sary fodder,  besides  furnishing  shelter  for  his  flocks,  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  included,  and  all  this  labor  receives  its  share  of  protection, 
nnder  properly  adjusted  duties.  Wool  may  be  the  manufacturer's 
"raw  material,"  but  it  is  the  farmer's  finished  product.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  patient  toil  and  care.  Lumber  is  the  "  raw  material ' '  of  the 
cabinet-maker,  but  it  is  the  finished  product  of  the  saw-mill,  logs  be- 
ing the  finished  product  of  the  woodsman.  From  the  time  the  first 
blow  is  struck  to  build  the  camp  until  the  last  stroke  of  the  painter's 
brush  the  value  of  lumber  is  constantly  enhanced  by  the  labor  expended 
upon  it.  As  there  is  no  duty  upon  logs,  shingle-bolts,  and  stave-bolts, 
the  protection  upon  lumber  applies  to  it  only  in  those  stages  where  labor 
forms  its  principal  value. 

RESOURCES  OP  WISCONSIN. 

When  I  stop  to  consider  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  State  that 
honors  me,  her  rapidly-growing  manufacturing  industries,  her  mines, 
which  are  just  being  developed,  and  her  advantageous  natural  location, 
with  the  two  most  extensive  water-way  systems  known  to  internal 
commerce  touching  her  eastern,  northern,  and  western  borders,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  protest  upon  this  floor  against  that  spirit  of  vandalism 
which  would  not  only  retard  her  triumphal  march  toward  more  diversfied 
industries,  which  she  is  rapidly  attaining,  but  which  would  make  her 
further  progress  impossible. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  constant  threats^of  the  enemies  of  protection 
to  overturn  that  system  to  which  we  largely  owe  our  economic  success, 
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investments  in  manufacturing  enterprises  would  long  ere  this  have 
reached  a  degree  which  would  have  nearly  if  not  quite  supplied  this 
people  with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  now  imported. 

CRITICISMS. 

I  can  not  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  making  some  corn- 
menton  the  peculiar  position  of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  NELSON]  ,  whose  anxiety  to  explain  his  position  on  this  question  led 
him  to  argue  the  case  before  it  was  in  court,  and  to  discuss  the  tariff 
while  addressing  the  House  on  the  Indian  appropriation  bill.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  his  new  terminology  of  "  high  tariff,  low  tariff,  and  rev- 
enue tariff,"  for  which  he  is  kind  enough  to  promptly  furnish  a  glos- 
sary, evidently  recognizing  the  necessity  of  one. 

My  friend  commences  and  closes  his  argument  with  protestations 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  protection,  but  spends  an  hour  in  denouncing  its 
policy.  He  gives  it  credit  for  nothing,  but  lays  many  sins  at  its  door. 
Our  Democratic  friends  crowded  about  him  in  great  glee,  chuckling 
over  the  supposed  new  convert.  There  was  more  rejoicing  over  this 
one  sinner  than  over  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-odd  Democratic  wor- 
shipers of  the  English  idol.  [Laughter.]  Moved  by  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  his  Democratic  surroundings,  the  spirit  of  free-tradeism  vis- 
ibly affected  the  manner  of  his  delivery,  and  when  in  closing  his  dis- 
course by  introducing  some  personal  correspondence  breathing  a  spirit 
harmonious  with  his  own,  he  laid  particular  stress  on  the  phrase,  "Let 
the  bill  pass,  and  it  is  the  Waterloo  of  protection" — the  writer  refer- 
ring to  a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  himself,  not  to  the  Mills 
bill — I  say  when  he  read  that  phrase  no  man  watching  the  joyful 
counteuances  of  his  Democratic  admirers  and  their  hearty  applause  of 
this  sentiment  could  have  any  doubt  that  their  purpose  is  to  destroy 
the  protective  policy  ot  the  country  entirely.  "Waterloo  to  protec- 
tion "  is  their  aim;  and,  like  Samson  of  old,  they  have  laid  their  hands 
upon  the  very  pillars  upon  which  the  temple  rests. 

Why  my  friend  should  introduce  this  letter  with  such  apparent  ap- 
proval of  its  sentiments  I  do  not  comprehend  if  he  is  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection. Neither  do  I  see  the  application  of  the  ' '  Waterloo  to  protec- 
tion ' '  which  it  applies  to  the  bill  referred  to,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  himself  early  in  this  session.  There  is  no  consist- 
ency between  the  gentleman's  bill  aud  his  speech.  The  letter  referred 
to  must  have  encouraged  my  friend  to  make  the  speech,  for  the  general 
reduction  which  he  advocates  in  his  address  in  order  to  reach  what  he 
calls  u  a  low  tariff  "  finds  no  place  in  his  bill.  That  proceeds  upon  the 
.Republican  theory  of  placing  a  few  articles  on  the  free-list,  leaving  the 
rest  untouched.  But  it  ma}7  be  that  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  give 
his  "low-tariff"  views  practical  shape  in  a  bill  than  a  theoretical  air- 
ing in  a  speech.  [Laughter.]  In  his  bill  he  proposes  to  place  upon 
the  free-list  sugar,  rice,  salt,  coal,  lumber,  man  ilia,  jute,  and  sisal  grass; 
perhaps,  also,  some  minor  and  less  important  articles.  He  advocates 
in  his  address  both  the  propositions  embraced  in  his  own  bill  and  his 
general  reduction  theories,  and  suggests  that  he  will,  as  a  compromise, 
take  the  internal  revenue  off  tobacco.  I  take  no  issue  with  the  gen- 
tleman's bill. 

As  to  the  more  important  additions  it  proposes  to  the  free-list  I  agree 
with  it,  but  those  who  have  so  indiscriminately  praised  the  gentle- 
man's speech  and  his  bill  can  not  have  read  both,  for  no  man  would 
by  comparing  them  suspect  them  of  the  same  authorship.  His  bill  is 
the  very  opposite  of  the  Mills  bill;  and  although  so  warmly  greeted  by 
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enthusiastic  Democrats  as  the  lost  lamb  they  had  just  discovered,  I 
will  not  do  the  gentleman  the  injustice  of  even  suspecting  him  of  fa- 
voring a  bill  so  injurious  to  his  section  of  the  country  and  mine  as  the 
bill  under  discussion.  It  is  safe  to  say  no  believer  in  the  Mills  bill 
would  vote  for  my  friend's  bill.  If  the  gentleman's  views  are  presented 
in  his  bill  he  is  not  in  favor  of  a  "Waterloo  to  protection,"  and  I  pre- 
fer to  judge  him  by  it  rather  than  by  his  enthusiastic  speech. 

There  is  a  characteristic  streak  of  Minneapolis  enterprise  and  hav- 
ing an  eye  to  the  main  chance  about  the  letter  he  reads  from  Mr.  Pills- 
bury.  Mr.  Pillsbury  first  proceeds  to  renominate  my  friend  to  his 
present  position  (in  which  he  so  well  guards  the  interests  of  his  dis- 
trict, as  he  sees  them),  but  comes  very  soon  to  what  to  a  Minneapolis 
miller  is  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut,  in  this  manner: 

I  hope,  whatever  is  done,  that  the  duty  on  jute  cloth  will  be  removed.  There 
Is  only  one  manufactory  in  the  country  that  I  know  of  that  manufactures  the 
jute  cloth,  and  they  make  it  direct  into  the  seamless  bags. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  And  he  is  incorrect  about  the  number  of  mills, 
too. 

Mr.  GUENTHER.     Democrats  are  generally  incorrect. 

Mr.  HAUGEN.  Yes,  but  that  is  only  the  usual  free-trade  inaccuracy. 
Mr.  Pillsbury  is  one  of  the  largest  mill-owners  in  Minneapolis,  and 
"seamless  bags"  appear  to  him  more  important  than  any  other  article 
on  the  protected  list.  He  takes  a  kindly  interest  in  my  friend's  dis- 
trict, getting  a  large  supply  of  his  wheat  from  that  section,  and,  while 
an  honorable  gentleman,  has  never  been  suspected  of  figuring  the  price 
paid  for  his  wheat  down  to  the  nicety  of  the  duty  on  the  "seamless 
bags"  in  which  he  ships  his  flour. 

Jubilant  Democracy,  intent  upon  fostering  my  friend's  infant  in- 
dustry of  free-trade  speech-making,  has  ordered  200,000  copies  of  his 
speech  for  circulation  among  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  as  I  learn 
from  a  free-trade  Scandinavian  paper  published  in  Chicago. 

As  false  reports  have  been  industriously  circulated  as  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  on  this  great  question,  I  too  (al- 
though my  time  is  very  limited)  will  pause  long  enough  to  read  a 
single  letter,  not  from  a  millionaire  mill-owner,  for  I  count,  unfortu- 
nately, no  millionaires  among  my  correspondents,  but  I  shall  take  a 
man  from  the  great  body  of  my  constituents,  a  laborer.  My  correspond- 
ent belongs  to  that  sturdy  race  which,  after  creating  a  Wilhelm  and  a 
Bismarck,  has  under  their  leadership  built  up  the  strongest,  most  inde- 
pendent, and  most  patriotic  nation  of  modern  Europe,  and  at  whose 
martial  tread  all  Europe  trembles.  [Applause.  ]  Not  only  is  he  a  rep- 
resentative German,  but  a  patriotic  American,  having  risked  his  life 
in  our  late  war  to  preserve  an  unbroken  Union. 

Here  is  his  letter: 

BUFFALO  CITY,  March  23, 1888. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  received  several  CONGRESSIONAL,  RECORDS,  together  with  some 
seeds  from  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  which  please  accept 
my  heartfelt  thanks. 

The  speech  of  Hon.  O.  H.  PLATT,  "Is  the  President  a  Free-trader?"  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  Republicans  in  this  vicinity  endorse  every  word  the  Senator  says 
in  regard  to  it.  The  speech  of  Hon.  CHARLES  F.  MANDERSON  is  a  masterpiece, 
and  also  meets  the  approbation  of  the  Republicans  up  here,  and  all  the  old  sol- 
diers of  all  parties.  We  want  no  fooling  with  the  tariff;  we  want  American  in- 
dustry and  labor  protected,  especially  all  that  can  be  produced  in  this  country, 
and  if  we  are  getting  too  much  money  on  hand,  why,  good  Lord!  I  think  we 
have  use  for  it  if  we  look  at  our  coast  defenses  and  our  ships  of  war.  I  think 
•we  could  spend  more  money  for  a  good  purpose  than  we  have  to  spare  at  pres- 
ent. Then  there  are  the  old  soldiers  of  the  late  war  that  the  Government  did 
not  do  justice  to.  Give  them  more  liberal  pensions,  equalize  the  bounties,  etc. 
The  Government  did  well  by  the  bondholders ;  why  can  it  not  do  equally  well 
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by  the  men  that  made  it  possible  that  there  is  so  much  money  on  hand  now? 
But  let  the  Government  do  with  the  surplus  money  whatever  it  is  a  mind  to, 
but  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  tinker  with  the  tariff'.  Protect  the  American  work- 
man from  the  pauper  labor  of  the  old  country. 

With  my  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  I  remain  sincerely 
yours, 

JOS.  N.  SCHNEIDER, 

Buffalo  City,  Buffalo  County,  Wig. 
Hon.  N.  P.  HAUGEN,  M.  C., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[Applause.  ] 

There  is  no  "seamless  bag"  over  the  head  of  Mr.  Schneider;  no  Min- 
neapolis flour  in  his  eyes.  [Laughter  and  applause.  ] 

In  order  to  ' '  protect, ' '  the  wall  must  be  high  enough  to  retard  the 
enemy's  progress  and  defeat  his  attack,  and  I  believe  in  raising  it  to 
that  height  wherever  necessary  to  protect  American  labor  in  the  mine, 
in  the  factory,  or  in  the  field.  That  is  the  very  purpose  of  protection, 
and  agreeing  to  that,  as  Republicans  do  agree,  there  is  no  opportunity 
to  bandy  words  as  to  whether  its  baptismal  name  shall  be  "low  tariff" 
or  "high  tariff, ' '  and  I  leave  it  to  my  friend  to  use  any  term  his  aesthetic 
taste  may  suggest.  [Laughter.] 

The  term  "  free  trade  with  incidental  protection, "  is  to  me  paradoxi- 
cal. To  the  extent  that  a  duty  is  protective  it  fails  to  furnish  revenue, 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  furnishes  revenue  it  fails  to  protect. 

Every  ton  of  steel  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  takes  the  place 
of  a  ton  which  but  for  its  production  here  would  be  imported.  Ir 
our  planters  would  supply  our  needs  in  the  sugar  line;  our  wool  grow- 
ers, woolen  and  cotton  mills  in  the  clothing  line,  and  if  our  mines  and 
furnaces  would  supply  the  necessary  steel  and  iron,  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  under  the  present  rate  of  duties  instead  of  a  surplus.  I 
know  it  is  impossible  to  attain  that  goal  at  once,  but  with  proper  encour- 
agement the  tendency  .would  be  in  that  direction,  and  our  income, 
except  from  articles  like  sugar,  which  has  so  far  proved  that  the  magic 
wand  of  protection  can  not  infuse  it  with  sufficient  life-force,  would  de- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  increased  home  production. 

ABB  OTJB  MANUFACTUBBRS  OVBRPBOTECTKD  ? 

The  fact  that  duty  upon  many  imports  of  manufactures  brings  in  a 
large  income  is  an  evidence  either  that  they  have  not  yet  reached  that 
stage  of  development  when  the  duty  oughl,  in  justice  to  our  home  in- 
terests, to  be  lowered,  or  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  those  arti- 
cles is  not  overprotected.  I  fail  to  see  where  his  profits  come  in  when 
the  Englishman  furnishes  the  goods,  for  there  can  be  no  profits  without 
sales.  The  tenacity  with  which  American  salesmen  hang  to  a  customer 
or  a  market  once  secured  does  not  suggest  the  abandonment  of  either 
to  foreign  competitors  until  the  smallest  margin  of  profit  is  eliminated. 
A  market  once  lost  is  too  difficult  to  recover.  Our  manufacturers  are 
not  guilty  of  the  folly  of  keeping  prices  at  such  a  figure  as  to  drive  their 
customers  into  the  English  market.  Admitting  their  cupidity,  they 
have  never  been  thought  guilty  of  such  stupidity  as  that.  There  is 
plenty  of  capital  seeking  investment  in  this  country,  even  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  if  assured  against  loss.  If  manufacturing  is  as  profitable  as 
Democrats  say  it  is,  why  does  not  capital  seek  investment  there  ? 

Had  1  the  wealth  of  some  of  my  Democratic  friends  and  believed  as 
they  talk  OB  this  subject  of  profits  to  the  manufacturer,  and  was  as 
anxious  to  turn  an  honest  penny  as  I  know  them  to  be,  I  do  not  think 
I  should  allow  such  splendid  opportunities  to  double  my  money  pass. 
The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  there  is  no  such  profit  in  manufacturing 
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as  represented.    Figures  are  manipulated  here  to  prove  assertions  which 
when  examined  have  the  lie  stamped  upon  their  very  face. 

LUMBER,  VALUE,  WAGES,  ETC. 

The  following  article  throws  light  on  the  relative  value  of  lumber 
in  the  Northwestern  States,  and  as  to  whether  the  laborer  profits  by 
advanced  prices,  as  is  so  frequently  denied  here.  It  is  from  the  North- 
western Lumberman  of  March  24,  1888: 

A  majority  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  free  trade  or  against  it  are  neither 
solid  nor  convincing. 

Something  approaching  sound  sense  on  the  tariff  question  might  be  looked 
for  in  the  columns  of  a  paper  of  the  standing  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Such  a  paper  should  let  alone  the  tricks  of  the  pot-house  politicians  and  confine 
itself  to  facts,  or.  if  facts  can  not  be  obtained,  then  certainly  to  good  logical 
arguments;  but  that  paper,  in  an  endeavor  to  make  a  point,  discards  both  facts 
and  logic.  It  recently  said : 

''The  price  of  lumber  has  been  rising  in  the  United  States  as  the  forests  have 
fallen  beneath  the  woodman's  ax.  Have  the  wages  of  loggers  and  raftsmen 
risen  in  proportion?  "  Of  course  not.  Lumbermen's  wages  have  been  governed 
by  the  supply  and  demand  of  labor.  The  supply  is  as  large  as  the  working  popu- 
lation of  the  country  plus  the  immigration  from  Europe.  The  supply  of  white- 
pine  lumber  is  restricted  to  a  narrow  belt  fringing  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  profits  of  the  owners  are  secured  to  them  by  a  tariff  of  $2 
per  thousand,  which  we  must  not  disturb,  forsooth,  because  Canadians  are  not 
taxed." 

As  bearing  on  what  the  New  York  paper  calls  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
lumber,  we  have  gathered  the  cargo  prices  of  No.  2  common  boards  and  strips, 
and  joists  and  scantlings  in  the  Chicago  market  for  a  term  of  sixteen  years. 
The  price  of  each  for  every  year  was  obtained  for  May,  soon  after  the  opening 
of  navigation ;  for  August,  when  the  season  was  about  half  over ;  and  for  De- 
cember, immediately  preceding  the  close  of  navigation.  In  the  table  following 
the  range  of  prices  is  given.  The  New  York  "  free-lumber  "  editorial  writer  is 
at  liberty  to  understand  that  Chicago  is  the  leading  whitp-pine  market  of  the 
Northwest;  that  it  receives  about  a  quarter  of  the  output  of  the  mills  of  the 
three  white-pine  producing  States,  and  that  therefore  a  similar  range  of  prices 
would  aj>ply  to  other  markets  in  this  section. 


Years. 

No.  2  common 
boards  and 
strips. 

Joist  and  scant- 
ling. 

1872        

$16.  00  to  $17.  00 

811.75    to  $13.00 

1873                                                          

13  00 

9  50    to    10  00 

1874  

10.  00  to    10.  50 

8.25    to      9.25 

1875                                              

9.  50  to    11.00 

8.  25    to      8  50 

1876 

9  00  to    11  00 

7  25    to      8  00 

1877  

9.  00  to      9.  50 

7.00    to      7.37i 

1878                                        .          .  / 

9  00  to    10  12& 

7  00   to      8  37^ 

1879 

8  00  to    11  00 

6  37i  to      9  00 

1880  

11.  00  to    12.  00 

8.50    to      9.00 

1881                                           .  .  .              

11  00  to    14  00 

10  25    to    12  00 

1882 

13  00  to    15  00 

10  75    to    13  50 

1883    ....                                 

11.  50  to    12.  75 

9.50    to      9.75 

1884    .                                                    

10  25  to     12  00 

8  63|  to      9  25 

1885  

10.  00  to     11.25 

8.50    to      9.50 

1886        

11  00  to     11  50 

9  25    to    10  00 

1887 

12  50  to    13  00 

10  00    to    10  12i 

If  the  editor  who  writes  such  absurd  stuff  as  is  quoted  from  the  Evening  Post 
can  gain  any  consolation  from  the  figures  herewith  printed  nobody  will  be- 
grudge it.  If  he  had  been  to  the  pains  to  have  talked  five  minutes  with  any 
New  York  lumberman  of  experience  he  would  have  learned  that  lumber  has 
not  been  "rising."  That,  however,  we  fear,  would  not  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  but  comparatively  few  of  the  readers  of 
the  Evening  Post  are  lumbermen  or  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  lumber 
market.  The  great  majority  of  its  readers  are  ignorant  on  the  subject ;  there- 
fore the  false  statement  is  given  to  them  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be 
swallowed  whole. 
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"Have  the  wages  of  loggers  and  raftsmen  risen  in  proportion  ?  Of  course  not." 
Well,  of  course  they  have,  and  in  greater  proportion.  The  figures  composing 
the  table  below  are  taken  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
companies  in  Michigan — a  company  that  for  nearly  ten  years  has  cut  from  50,- 
000,000  to  75,000,000  feet  of  lumber  yearly,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  rep- 
resentative : 


Years. 

Swampers  and 
teamsters. 

Foremen. 

187° 

$20  00  to  $26  00 

$45  00  to  $*>0  00 

1873  

20.  00  to  26.  00 

45  00  to  50  00 

1874     

20  00  tc»  26  00 

45  00  to  50  00 

1875 

20  00  to  26  00 

45  00  to  50  00 

1876  :  

18.00  to  24.00 

45  00 

1877 

18  00  to  24  00 

45  00 

1878 

14  00  to  20  00 

35  00  to  40  00 

1879  

16.00  to  22  00 

40  00 

1880 

16  00  to  22  00 

40  00 

1881 

16  00  to  ''2  00 

40  00  to  45  00 

iss-    

18  00  to  24  00 

40  00  to  45  00 

1883 

18  00  to  24  00 

40  00  to  45  00 

1884  

18.00  to  24.00 

40  00  to  45  00 

1885          

20  00  to  26  00 

45  00  to  50  00 

1886 

22  00  to  30  00 

50  00  to  60  00 

1887  

20.00  to  32.50 

52  00  to  65  00 

CANADIAN   LAWS  AS  TO   LUMBER. 

In  order  to  throw  some  further  light  on  this  question  of  lumber  I  de- 
sire in  this  connection  to  add  that  the  spirit  with  which  any  step  in 
the  direction  of  free  lumber  is  met  in  Canada  is  sufficient  reason  why 
the  duty  upon  lumber  should  for  the  present  be  retained.  Canada  has 
a  heavier  import  duty  upon  lumber  than  we,  her  duty  being  25  percent, 
ad  valorem.  But  in  addition  to  this  she  has  put  an  export  duty  upon 
logs  and  shingle- bolts,  which  we  admit  free.  I  make  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada  of  1886,  volume  1,  page  411: 

EXPORT   DUTIES. 

816.  Shingle-bolts,  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  81.50. 

817.  Spruce  logs,  board  measure,  $1  per  1,000  feet. 

818.  Pine  logs,  board  measure,  $2  per  1,000  feet. 

The  governor  in  council  is  authorized  to  increase  this  export  duty  on 
pine  logs  to  $3  per  1,000  feet.  This  is  the  kind  of  Canadian  reciprocity 
•we  meet  with  when  we  put  lumber  on  the  free-list.  Modern  legisla- 
tion, except  that  proposed  by  the  Democratic  free-trade  party,  is  in  the 
direction  of  self-reliance  and  independence  of  each  country  of  the  re- 
sources of  any  other,  and  Canadians  legislate,  and  very  properly,  for 
Canada  and  not  for  the  United  States. 

REDUCED  INCOME  NOT  THE  RESULT  OP  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY. 

In  1883  the  duty  on  wool  was  materially  reduced.  We  had  then 
50,000,000  sheep.  The  shock  given  to  wool-growing  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  in  1883  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  number  of  sheep,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  January  and 
February.  1888,  to  43,544,755. 

The  importations  of  wool  and  woolens  have  increased  more  than 
enough  to  balance  the  lower  duty,  and  we  are  receiving  on  those  articles 
under  the  lower  present  duty  more  revenue  than  under  the  higher  duty 
preceding  1883,  showing  that  lowering  the  duty  does  not  reduce  the 
surplus,  but  is  very  likely  to  increase  it,  as  it  stimulates  importation. 
The  Mills  bill  puts  raw  wool — the  farmers'  product — on  the  free-list, 
depriving  it  of  all  protection.  So  far  we  would  undoubtedly  reduce 
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our  surplus  income,  if  that  was  the  only  thing  to  be  kept  in  view.  But 
this  bill  also  reduces,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured woolens,  and  judging  by  our  experience  under  the  law  of  1883, 
this  will  in  all  probability  increase  instead  of  diminish  the  revenue, 
thus  defeating  the  declared  object  of  the  bill. 

IMPORTS  OP  AGRICULTURAL.  PRODUCTS. 

Of  farm  products,  other  than  wool,  we  imported  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1887,  the  following,  amounting  in  all  to  $22,084,529 
in  value: 

Barley.                                                   bushels...  10,355,594  $6,173,208 

Corn do 30,536  16,636 

Oats do 87,380  29,579 

Oatmeal pounds...        939,502  37,857 

Rye bushels...          18,469  10,720 

Wheat do 277,812  218,867 

Flour     barrels...            1,013  3,302 

Allother 150,059 


Total 6,640,228 


Live  animals,  free 3,138,201 

Live  animals,  dutiable 4,677,997 

Meat  products  of  all  kinds 434,853 

Butter 3S.125 

Cheese pounds...     6,592,192  874,261 

Condensed  or  preserved  milk 459,000 

Total....                                               1,806,239 


Beans  and  peas bushels...        648,3*«  607,853 

Potatoes do 1,432,J'JO  543,091 

Pickles,  etc 387,177 

AH  other  vegetables  in  natural  state 516,319 

All  other  vegetables  in  prepared  state 295,911 

Total 2,350,351 

Tobacco  Imported * 3, 471, 513 

Most  of  these  articles  were  imported  from  Canada  to  compete  directly 
with  our  farmers  in  their  own  market.  Without  protection  or  with  a 
lower  duty  a  much  larger  volume  of  these  products  would  undoubtedly 
have  crossed  our  northern  borders,  and  with  sufficient  protection,  a  much 
less.  I  would  so  increase  the  duty  on  these  farm  products  as  to  give  this 
market  to  our  own  agriculturists  rather  than  to  those  who  do  nothing 
to  support  our  schools,  build  our  highways,  sustain  our  General  Gov- 
ernment in  war  and  peace,  and  feel  no  interest  in  maintaining  and  up- 
lifting our  standard  of  citizenship.  If  those  who  claim  that  the  farmer 
receives  no  benefit  from  protection,  which  I  do  not  admit,  honestly  de- 
sire t<*give  it  to  him,  let  them,  instead  of  taking  away  the  protection 
the  present  law  affords,  extend  it  by  increasing  the  duty  on  the  above 
articles.  Twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  is  no  small  matter  to  the 
farmer  within  reach  of  Canadian  competition,  and  the  influence  of  these 
importations  reaches  beyond  those  narrow  bounds.  You  can  not  im- 
prove the  market  of  the  New  York  farmer  without  sending  a  healthy 
thrill  throughout  the  whole  agricultural  system  of  the  country.  Our 
market  ought  to  belong  to  our  own  farmers,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  giving 
it  to  them. 

To  show  the  keen  interest  the  German  farmer  feels  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  home  market,  I  read  the  following  extract  from  a  late  report 
by  Minister  Pendleton.  It  also  shows  the  keen  appreciation  the  Ger- 
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man  peasant  feels  in  the  independence  of  the  empire  and  its  ability  ta 
be  self-sustaining,  and  is  interesting  for  that  reason  as  well.  It  is  from 
a  petition  of  the  "German  Peasant  Association"  directed  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  contains  5,414  signatures  from  616  localities.  After 
asking  for  increased  protective  duties  on  agricultural  products,  it  pro- 
ceeds: 

We  trust  that  your  highness  will  intervene,  not  only  for  our  sakes,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  empire,  for  your  highness  knows  better  than  we  that  an  em- 
pire which  does  not  live  on  the  products  of  its  own  land  is  always  in  a  dan- 
gerous condition,  because  it  is  in  an  important  manner  dependent  on  foreign 
countries,  and  in  times  of  war  can  easily  be  lost. 

We  therefore  pray  that  your  highness  will  take  measures  to  shut  the  door 
against  all  foreign  grain  and  meat-stuffs  for  the  present,  or  to  make  the  impor- 
tation so  difficult  by  reason  of  increased  taxation  that  cultivation  of  grain  and 
the  raising  of  cattle  may  again  be  remunerative  with  us,  or  that  at  least  we 
shall  be  relieved  by  the  amount  of  taxes  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 

This  would  be  useful  not  only  to  us  peasants,  but  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  for  the  wages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  would  rise,  whilst  bread  and 
meat  would  probably  be  influenced  as  little  in  price  as  heretofore  by  the  price 
of  grain  and  provisions. 

And  this  is  the  tendency  in  all  countries.  Market  after  market  is 
closed  against  our  farmers,  and  yet  they  are  told  that  they  must  rely 
on  the  foreign  market. 

MILLS  BILL  OPPOSED  TO  INTEREST  OP  FARMER. 

The  Mills  bill  puts  on  the  free  list  beans,  peas,  vegetables,  seeds, 
meats,  game,  poultry,  flax  and  linseed-oil,  and  very  probably  potatoes, 
under  the  phrase  "vegetables  not  specially  enumerated."  With  cus- 
tom-house officials  whose  political  free-trade  bias  has  led  them,  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  to  undervalue  imported  goods  in  the  past,  the  potato  would 
undoubtedly  escape  the  duty. 

Each  of  these  articles,  taken  separately,  may  seem  unimportant,  but 
agricultural  imports  form  a  respectable  and  quite  surprising  aggregate 
even  under  the  present  duty,  as  we  have  seen. 

DIVISION  OP  BENEFITS  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

Free-traders  contend  on  the  one  hand  that  all  the  profits  of  manu- 
facturing go  to  the  employer  and  none  to  the  laborer.  In  the  next 
breath  they  propose  to  give  the  manufacturer  cheaper  raw  material,  so 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  pay  higher  wages.  It  is  strange  how  free- 
trade  sophistry  makes  a  philanthropist  out  of  the  same  employer  who 
under  protection  takes  all  the  profits  to  himself.  I  have  not  reached 
the  point  where  I  can  go  to  either  extreme.  It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  say 
that  the  employer  and  laborerare  both  benefited.  The  American  laborer 
demands  better  wages,  better  food,  and  better  shelter  than  his  European 
rival,  and  he  gets  them.  The  community  is  benefited  by  helping  those 
who  need  it  most,  and  they  are  always  the  working  classes.  We  have 
fewer  dependents  upon  public  charity  according  to  our  population  than 
has  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

IMMIGRATION  THE  TRUE  INDEX  TO  TI*E  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

It  is  urged  with  apparent  sincerity  upon  this  floor  that  the  American 
laborer  is  not  benefited  by  protection,  and  that  his  condition  here  is  no 
better  than  that  of  the  laborer  of  Europe.  If  such  is  the  tact,  the  move- 
ment of  population  from  Europe  to  this  country  can  not  be  explained. 

During  the  last  eight  years  4,377,940  immigrants  have  arrived  in 
our  ports.  They  have  come  here  because  they  knew  they  could  better 
their  condition  by  so  doing.  The  cry  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the 
protective  tariff  had  ruined  our  industries  and  robbed  the  laborer  of 
his  hire  they  knew  before  leaving  their  native  homes  was  false.  Nine- 
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teen  out  of  every  twenty  of  them,  it  is  safe  to  say,  belong  to  the  labor- 
ing class.  They  are  the  sober,  intelligent,  liberty-loving  laborers  of 
Europe.  They  are  patient  and  economical,  and  take  kindly  and  quickly 
to  our  institutions  and  customs.  .It  is  a  rare  exception  that  the  trans- 
planted laborer  or  peasant  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  change.  That 
is  reserved  for  those  who  belong  to  the  so-called  better  classes  and  who 
cling  to  European  class  distinction.  These  latter  I  would  advise  to 
remain  at  home,  for  they  form  the  grumblers  and  discontented  croak- 
ers of  our  foreign-born  population,  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  our 
popular  institutions  and  methods. 

But  let  one  hundred  frugal  peasants  or  laborers  start  from  any  por- 
tion of  western  or  northern  Europe  and  land  them  in  the  United  States, 
and  you  will  find  that  within  three  years  they  will  have  laid  by,  if  wage- 
workers,  a  goodly  sum  with  which  to  secure  independent  homes.  Mis- 
sives of  love  go  back  to  dear  ones  left  behind,  telling  them  of  the  better 
outlook  for  the  poor  man,  the  laborer,  the  farmer,  the  artisan  here  than 
in  the  fatherland;  how  much  better  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  housed, 
and  how  much  better  they  are  treated  by  their  employers — the  latter 
not  an  unimportant  matter.  The  ocean  mails  are  full  of  these  mes- 
sages, frequently  accompanied  with  the  necessary  bills  of  exchange  to 
carry  some  friend  or  relative  to  the  same  haven  of  promise.  Nothing 
to  my  mind  more  closely  records  the  tern  per  of  our  wage- working  citi- 
zens than  does  the  volume  of  immigration,  and  as  a  large  percentage  of 
our  wage- workers  are  of  foreign  birth  it  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  state 
of  feeling,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  of  the  laboring  classes.  The 
fact  that  last  year  more  than  half  a  million  people  were  thus  attracted  to 
our  shores  is  conclusive  against  the  argument,  so  often  repeated  during 
this  debate,  that  the  laborer  of  this  fair  land  does  not  have  any  share 
in  our  industrial  prosperity. 

These  people  know  better  before  they  leave  their  beloved  though 
humble  homes  the  true  condition  of  the  laborer  in  America  than  do 
the  Representatives  on  this  floor,  for  they  get  their  information  di- 
rectly from  the  laborer  and  not  from  the  employer,  nor  diluted  through 
a  labor  bureau.  They  know  the  troubles  and  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
inspirations  of  their  brethren,  as  they  are  only  known  to  persons  of  the 
same  social  conditions  in  life.  No  immigration  bureau — and  some  States 
have  such — no  agent  of  land  or  transportation  companies  could  induce 
these  people  to  leave  their  homes  were  not  the  reports  from  friends  gone 
before  favorable.  'I  call  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  party 
and  the  protective  policy  it  has  so  wisely  inaugurated  and  fostered,  and 
the  industrial  prosperity  thereby  created,  these  millions  of  foreign- 
born  citizens,  and  with  their  united  voice  I  impeach  the  Democratic 
slanders  uttered  in  this  Chamber  that  Americans  are  the  oppressors  of 
labor,  and  America  the  nursery  of  industrial  despotism.  [Applause.] 

Being  an  "  imported  article  "  myself  I  claim  the  right  to  speak  upon 
this  subject.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  Having  been  a  wage- worker 
npon  the  farm,  in  the  mill,  and  in  the  pineries  of  my  State,  I  am  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  thought  of  these  men  and  the  treatment  they  expect 
and  demand  of  their  employers. 

The  farm  hand  of  Wisconsin  takes  his  meals  at  his  employer's  table, 
and  should  an  effort  be  made  to  turn  him  off  to  shift  for  himself  with 
a  peck  of  meal,  S.pounds  of  bacon,  and  a  quart  of  molasses  per  week, 
to  be  cooked  by  himself,  as  I  understand  is  the  customary  way  of  pro- 
viding the  farm  hand  in  many  portions  of  the  South,  he  would  most 
indignantly  protest.  And  he  ought  to  protest. 
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Only  a  few  days  ago  representatives  of  Southern  States  held  a  con- 
vention in  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  immigra- 
tion into  the  South.  Let  me  say  to  the  people  of  the  South:  If  you  de- 
si  i  e  immigrants  treat  your  employes  like  men  of  equal  rights  with  your- 
sel  ves,  and  no  conventions  will  be  needed  to  induce  them  to  come.  [Ap- 
plause.] Honor  labor  and  it  will  honor  you.  [Applause.]  But  until 
you  do.  all  advertisement  of  your  vast  resources  and  invitations  con- 
tained in  formal  resolutions  will  avail  you  nothing,  for  the  first  comers 
will  be  disappointed  and  immediately  report  the  fact  to  their  friends. 
In  Europe  the  condition  to  which  a  laborer  or  peasant  is  born  clings 
t)  him  through  life.  It  is  about  impossible  for  him  to  better  his  con- 
dition by  a  change,  no  matter  how  strenuous  efforts  he  may  make.  He 
may  have  to  receive  assistance  from  friends  to  emigrate;  but  he  comes 
to  us  with  a  fervent  desire  to  better  his  condition  and  become  the  equal 
of  his  formor  associates,  and  refuses  to  be  relegated  to  the  position  of  the 
slave — a  worse  condition  than  that  from  which  he  fled. 
LABORERS'  CONDITION  AT  THE  NOKTH. 

The  laborer  in  the  Northern  States  at  least  is  treated  better  than  the 
laborer  ot  Europe,  and  no  Democratic  manipulation  of  figures  can  dis- 
prove it,  and  statements  to  the  contrary  are  as  ridiculous  as  they  are 
ignorant.  He  receives  better  pay  with  us  than  in  Europe;  his  labor 
furnishes  him  with  more  comforts  of  life,  talk  as  you  will  about  the 
high  prices  which  protection  compels  him  to  pay  for  his  purchases. 
The  little  luxuries  known  to  the  American  farmer  and  laborer  are  un- 
known to  the  same  class  in  Europe.  In  Europe  he  would  never  dream 
of  a  carpet  on  his  floors  or  pictures  on  his  walls.  And  such  a  thing  as 
being  the  proud  possessor  of  an  organ  or  a  piano  never  enters  his 
thoughts.  I  am  proud  of  a  country  in  which  the  laborer  and  farmer 
and  mechanic  can  boast  of  the  luxuries,  even,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
provide  for  their  family,  and  I  am  unwillingto  abandon  a  policy  which 
has  so  far  proved  so  much  to  their  interest. 

•WHO  PAYS  THE  DUTY? 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  the  importer  or  the  consumer  pays  the 
duty  the  fact  that  many  articles  of  the  same  quality  sell  at  the  same 
price  in  England  and  the  United  States  shows  that  the  consumer  suffers 
nothing.  But  even  if  the  price  in  some  instances  is  somewhat  en- 
hanced the  purchasing  power  of  American  labor  so  far  exceeds  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  European  labor  that  tne  advantage  is  largely  in  favor 
of  the  former. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  minister  of  finance  of  Canada,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  Canadian  house  of  commons  on  the  10th  of  last  month 
on  the  fisheries  treaty  which  he  had  been  trying  to  negotiate  with 
this  country,  congratulated  Canada  on  the  prospects  of  the  passage  of 
the  Mills  bill,  and  in  referring  to  it  used  the  following  language: 

Modified  it  may  be,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  amendments  will  be  still 
more  in  the  interest  of  Canada  than  as  the  bill  stands  to-day.  We  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  securingthe  free  admission  of  our  lumber,  upon  which 
was  paid  during  the  last  year  no  less  than  $1,315,450.  On  copper  ore,  made  free 
by  the  Mills  bill,  we  paid,  or  there  was  paid— to  make  it  meet  the  views  of  the 
hqnorable  gentlemen  opposite  more  correctly — $96,945.  On  salt,  821,992  duty 
was  paid.  This  is  rendered  free  by  the  Mills  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  as  1  hoped 
would  be  the  case  from  the  first  copy  of  the  bill  that  came  to  me,  that  potatoes 
were  not  included  amongst  vegetables.  I  am  sorry  to  find  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  term  "vegetables  hot  specially  enumerated  "  will  not  exclude  pota- 
toes. 

The  statement  of  Sir  Charles  is  that  "we" — the  Canadian  importer — 
paid  the  duty,  and  not  the  American  consumer.  His  Democratic  friends 
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here,  from  whom  he  hopes  so  much — for  Canada — maintain  just  the 
reverse. 

TRUSTS. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  session  several  bills  and  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  abuses 
of  combined  capital  monopolizing  commerce  and  forcing  upon  the  con- 
sumer unreasonable  prices,  and  to  inquire  whether  our  customs  duties 
were  in  any  way  responsible  for  this  condition  of  affairs.  If,  as  is  claimed 
by  the  other  side,  the  tariff  is  responsible  for  the  trusts  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  those  committees,  composed  in  every  instance  of  a  majority 
of  Democrats,  would  have  been  only  too  anxious  to  have  reported  the 
fact,  so  that  they  might  have  used  it  in  this  debate. 

A  majority  of  the  members  on  each  of  the  committees  having  thi» 
subject  under  consideration  belonging  to  the  Democratic  anti-protection 
wiugof  this  House,  it  is  justifiable  and  right  to  infer  from  their  silence 
that  they  are  unable  to  ascribe  the  formation  of  trusts  to  our  protective 
system.  That  is  repeatedly  charged  upon  this  floor,  but  the  commit- 
tees have  not  the  hardihood  to  officially  so  declare.  After  industrious 
inquiry  and  patient  investigation  they  remain  silent.  They  can  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  largest  and  most  formidable  trusts 
are  not  in  protected  articles  at  all,  as  will  witness  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  the  Anthracite  Coal  Trust,  the  Coffee  Trust,  etc.  Here  again  is 
apparent  the  kindly  feeling  of  our  Democratic  friends  for  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  Louisiana.  The  Sugar  Trust  is  one  of  the  most  abominable 
of  all  monopolistic  efforts  to  rob  the  consumer  by  an  enforced  increase 
of  prices.  But  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  COKE]  in  his  late  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  Senate  does  not  include  it  in  his  list  of 
trusts;  and  my  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MAGDONALD],  as  I  wa& 
naturally  led  to  expect,  in  his  enumeration  of  diabolical  trusts  con- 
veniently forgets  this  Beelzebub  of  all  trusts. 

I  have  examined  the  records  of  other  Democrats,  and,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, I  find  that  they  cautiously  tip-toe  around  the  sleeping  mon- 
•ter  with  finger  to  their  lips,  lest  they  might  awaken  him.  [Applause.  ] 
They  are  silent  on  the  sugar  trust.  Let  the  gentlemen  having  those 
matters  in  charge  propose  the  remedy  lor  this  new  evil  in  our  indus- 
trial system  and  I  promise  them  my  support.  But  trusts  are  not  un- 
known in  other  lands,  and  it  seems  to  me  far  preferable  to  contend 
with  them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  own  legislation  and  courts 
than  to  be  subject  to  the  impositions  of  foreign  trusts  beyond  our  juris- 
diction. The  common-law  maxim,  ''There  is  no  wrong  without  a  rem- 
medy,"  will  not  fail  to  provide  the  proper  restraining  force  in  regard  to 
trusts.  It  is  idle  to  lay  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  to  the  tariff,  as 
is  so  glibly  done. 

PROTECTION  THE  OUTGROWTH  OP  CIVILIZATION. 

The  drift  of  intelligent  thought  in  all  civilized  countries  is  towards 
protection.  The  fact  that  wages  in  Germany  and  France  are  lower  than 
in  England  is  no  argument  against  protection.  Germany  has  not  yet 
seen  the  close  of  her  first  decade  under  a  protective  policy,  and  France, 
within  the  same  period,  finding  her  protective  duties  too  low  to  effect 
their  purpose,  increased  them.  These  countries  have  therefore  not  yet 
had  time  to  receive  its  beneficial  results  to  their  full  extent.  Official  re- 
ports show  that  wages  are  better  in  Germany  now  than  under  free  trade, 
that  there  are  fewer  men  idle,  and  that  the  tax  for  the  support  of  those 
dependent  upon  society — the  poor-tax — has  materially  decreased. 
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The  leading  nations  of  Europe  (except  England)  have  all  adopted 
the  protective  system  of  duties,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  fast  following. 
Switzerland  within  the  last  few  months,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  Mr. 
Boyd  Winchester,  consul-general,  appointed  by  this  administration  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  free  trade  to  the  liberty-loving  mountain  dwellers 
of  that  country,  and  whose  late  report  is  my  authority,  has  adopted  a 
a  highly  protective  tariff.  Germany  has  lately  increased  her  protective 
duties;  so  have  Kussia  and  several  States  of  South  America.  With  an 
extended  suffrage,  Scandinavia,  which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  NELSON]  erroneously  puts  on  the  free-list,  is  fast  getting  into 
the  protective  ranks.  Protection  was  the  issue  in  last  year's  election  in 
Sweden  and  carried  by  a  majority  so  strong  that  the  King  felt  obliged 
to  reorganize  his  ministry  upon  the  basis  of  a  protective  duty  on  im- 
ports. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  at  an  international  exposition  held  in 
Vienna  about  five  years  ago  of  school  exhibits  and  methods  of  teaching 
and  at  which  this  country  was  represented,  this  same  country  of  Swe- 
den took  the  first  medal.  Intelligence  and  protection  go  hand  in  hand. 
[Applause.] 

Norway  has  not  fully  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  ministerial 
crisis  of  a  few  years  ago,  which  resulted  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
then  ministry.  But  Mr.  Johan  Sverdrup,  who  led  the  progressive  forces 
in  that  fight  to  a  successful  issue,  and  who  is  the  present  prime  minis- 
ter of  Norway,  is  a  decided  protectionist,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  in  the  near  future  she  will  follow  the  example  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  Of  Denmark  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  the  present  revo- 
lutionary ministry,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  against  the  attacks  of 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  legislative  body,  has  resorted  to  repeated  pro- 
rogations and  prevented  any  financial  legislation  for  years. 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  Emil  Schalk,  is  a  pertinent  expose"  of 
the  relation  of  protection  to  our  advanced  civilization: 

THE  LOGIC  OF  PROTECTION— THE  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURE  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Protection  in  every  form,  in  its  fullest  meaning,  applied  to  every  sphere  of 
life,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  civilization.  Without  protection  society 
and  civilization  can  not  exist;  barbarism,  savage  life,  the  life  of  a  brute, 
alone  prevails.  Protection  is  the  slow-working  agency  which  gradually  lifts 
man  to  higher  planes  of  civilization.  It  reduces  the  dangers  and  chances  in  the 
struggle  lor  life.  Society  charges  itself  with  guarding  the  individual  against 
dangers  and  difficulties  by  which  he  may  be  beset. 

In  the  natural  state  each  individual  has  to  fight  hunger  and  thirst,  the  in- 
clemencies of  climate  and  weather,  and  his  mortal  enemies  besides,  who  are 
ever  plotting  his  destruction.  It  is  by  means  of  protection  that  the  life  of  man 
differs  from  that  of  the  animal ;  for  protection  is  the  result  of  man's  highest  in- 
tellect, of  his  faculties  ef  reflection  and  forethought.  We  build  houses  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  by  day  and  night  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  We 
make  clothes  to  suit  the  season,  now  to  shield  us  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  then  to  protect  us  against  the  freezing  winds  of  the  north.  We  culti- 
vate fields  and  erect  storehouses ;  we  raise  cattle  and  collect  provisions  to  ward 
off  starvation;  we  create  insurance  companies  against  accident  and  fire;  we 
create  life  insurance  to  protect  the  brood  should  the  wage-earner  die ;  we  cre- 
ate savings-banks  to  prevent  want  in  our  old  age,  and  thus  through  every  phase 
of  civilized  life  protection  may  be  traced  like  the  red  threads  in  the  ropes  of  the 
English  navy. 

Governments,  laws,  institutions,  are  but  so  many  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  in  his  life,  limbs,  possessions,  and  in  his  right  to  enjoy 
life  and  happiness.  Civil  laws  define  hii  rights,  and  courts  protect  him  in  them. 
Criminal  laws  are  enacted  to  shit-Id  society  from  the  efforts  of  the  wicked ;  po- 
lice and  courts  are  there  to  enforce  the  protection.  Armies  and  navies  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  protect  nations  against  other  nations.  But  the  protection 
which  civilization  to-day  accords  the  individual  goes  far  beyond  that  of  life  and 
limb  and  material  possessions.  Names,  honor,  thoughts,  writings,  inventions, 
business,  even  the  name  a  man  may  choose  to  give  his  goods  or  merchandise 
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are  protected.  And  among  civilized  nations  some  go  still  further  and  accord 
to  individuals  protection  in  their  occupations,  their  means  of  earning  a  living 
against  the  inroads  made  by  individuals  of  other  nations.  These  countries  take 
to  heart  Shylock's  words: 

"  You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  *he  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 

And  just  as  this  protection  in  the  means  of  earning  a  living  is  but  a  natund 
and  logical  consequence  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  protection  which  makes  up  civilized  life,  so  is  free  trade  the  very  reverse  of 
protection  and  civilization.  It  is  a  return  to  the  methods  of  barbaric  life.  It  is 
the  fight  of  each  against  all,  of  individuals  against  the  species,  and  of  entire  or- 
ganized species  against  the  individual.  It  means  want  of  forethought  and  re- 
flection in  the  individual  and  in  society  as  a  whole. 

HOPE  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

With  the  civilizing  influence  which  a  freer  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions and  fairer  elections  would  bring  to  the  South,  may  we  not  hope" 
that  she  too  will  fall  into  line  with  the  most  enlightened  thought  of 
the  age?  If  example  is  worth  anything  it  points  conclusively  towards 
protection. 

»  REPUBLICAN  PROPOSITIONS. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Republicans  of  this  House  to  repeal  the  inter 
Dai-revenue  tax  on  alcohol  used  for  medicinal  purposes  and  in  the  arts, 
as  well  as  that  upon  tobacco,  except,  I  believe,  cigars.  These  are 
purely  "  war  taxes, "  and  the  income  from  these  sources  amounts  to 
over  $30,000,000  per  year.  I  do  not  defend  the  use  of  tobacco.  It 
may  be  a  "luxury"  to  some,  but  it  has  become  a- "necessary  "  to  very 
many.  This  tax  is  as  heavy  on  the  poor  as  on  the  rich. 

Whether  tobacco  be  a  luxury  or  not  matters  little  to  the  family.  A 
man  with  the  habit  well  fixed  upon  him  would  deny  himself  and  family 
many  a  comfort  and  even  necessary  of  life  rather  than  to  go  without  his 
tobacco.  A  saving  to  him  in  the  cost  of  tobacco  means  more  comforts 
for  the  family. 

The  repeal  of  these  internal-revenue  taxes  and  of  the  duty  on  sugar, 
and  increasing  the  duty  on  farm  products  sufficiently  to  protect  them 
against  Canadian  competition,  would  make  a  certain  reduction  of  our 
our  income  of  more  than  $80,000,000  per  year.  This  would  be  sure 
and  effective  and  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of  reduction  as  our  pres- 
ent income  warrants.  The  excess  of  our  income  over  our  expendi- 
tures is  variously  estimated  at  from  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000  per 
year.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  having  this  matter  in  charge  are 
not  fully  agreed  as  to  that.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  placing  on  the  free- 
list  all  other  articles  which  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  that  we  can  suc- 
cessfully produce  ourselves  to  the  extent  of  our  wants,  and  of  generally 
readjusting  the  duty  on  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  the  cost  of  the  same  article  of  foreign  manufacture 
laid  down  in  our  market.  I  would  do  this  with  a  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  labor,  treating  it  with  that  liberality  its  enlightened 
citizenship  gives  it  a  right  to  demand.  I  would  treat  it  liberally,  not 
stingily. 

The  Mills  bill  does  not  give  reasonable  hope  of  half  of  the  reduction 
proposed  by  the  Republicans.  It  is  an  insidious  attack  upon  the  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  country,  and  discriminates  against  the  North; 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated.  I  should  protest  just  as  earnestly  did 
the  East  propose  legislation  which,  to  my  mind,  would  work  as  in- 
juriously upon  my  section  of  the  country  as  will  be  the  effect  should 
this  bill  become  a  Jaw. 
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We  have  embarked  upon  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  our  strength  lies 
in  our  union.  Our  position,  covering  largely  the  temperate  zone  of  a 
vast  continent,  our  boundless  area  of  fertile  lands,  our  inexhaustible 
mineral  wealth,  our  cosmopolitan  population  composed  of  the  enter- 
prise and  vigor  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  blending  rapidly  into 
harmonious  homogeneity,  all  tend,  with  a  proper  direction  of  our  ener- 
gies, to  make  us  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  independent,  the  wealth- 
iest, the  happiest  people  upon  earth.  [Prolonged  applause.] 
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